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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Watchful waiting . . . today’s 
paradox ... dollar's future ... re- 
strained optimism. 





JIATCHFUL waiting is the renewed order 
of Presidential business for the remain- 
der of the summer. 

Later action will depend upon what this 
waiting period turns up. 

Waiting is for the following purposes: 

To see if recovery signs are to flower into 
actual recovery, bolstered by free-flowing 
governmental dollars. 

To see if voters still want a New Deal. 

To see whether Great Britain is letting the 
British pound sink to gain a trade advantage 
on this country. 

To find if farmers are to take kindly to new 
Government controls. 

To find whether a British-American trade 
agreement of more than academic importance 
can be negotiated. . 

To find whether the National Economic 
Committee is going to uncover pay dirt for a 
new reform drive in its investigation of 
American business. 

Chances strongly favor period of action 
and excitement to follow watchful waiting. 
“ese 

The larger the govern- 
the official concern 


Today's paradox: 
ment debt, the smaller 
over its size. 

Forty billion dollar level will be passed in 
the next twelve months. 

The White House and Treasury refuse to 
be interested. Reasons are many. Govern- 
ment is inundated with offers of money at 
every request. RFC just asked for two hun- 
dred million at less than one per cent interest 
for three years and was offered two and one- 
half billion. Furthermore, payrol] taxes are 
an increasingly fruitful fund source. 

The new official attitude is this: The size 
of the national debt is unimportant so long as 
it is all in the national family and so long as 
the Government gets its money's worth out of 
spending. The real thing to worry about is 
the loss of the productive labor of ten million 
unemployed individuals. 

Debt, temporarily at least, has ceased to be 
an important Treasury worry. 

. . . 

The dollar, recently on the world money 
toboggan, now is starting a skyride. 

British pound and other currencies 
slipping in value compared with the Ameri- 
can dollar. The reason is found in growing 
spread between the value of American ex- 
ports of its products and imports of foreign 


are 


products. 

This country is selling abroad at an annual 
rate of a billion dollars above what it is buy- 
ing. Foreigners using up dollar balances here 
are forced to sell their currencies and to buy 
dollars, bolstering the dollar. 

Intrinsically the dollar should skyrocket, 
some other currencies decline to re-establish 
trade equilibrium. 

* * * 

Progress is being made in conclusion of a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Great 
Britain 

The final agreement, economically, will be 
relatively Concessions are 
greatly narrowed by both sides. Politically 
an agreement would have some importance. 


unimportant. 


a 

Restrained optimism is continuing to gov- 
ern the official attitude toward the business 
outlook. 

Facts and figures more and more bear out 
the prediction of a definite turn for the better. 
Both trade and industrial production reflect 
better demand. Steadily contracting bank 
loans for commercial purposes provide the 
restraining influence. 

Present production index is about 75. Esti- 
mate for December is between 85 and 90. 

. * ” 


New technique for putting heat under Con- 
gress to vote reforms: 

Marshal facts in a way to convince the 
country that a problem exists. Use these 
facts to generate sectional interest and pres- 
sure. Then let nature take its course. 

The investigation into American business, 
just getting under way, and the report on 
economic problems of the South, both follow 
the new technique. Other uses are to come. 


Vv 
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Unbalance in Relief Benefits and Taxes; 
South Got Least, Mountain States Most 


\ FEDERAL Government, between March 
1, 1933, and July 1, 1938, poured out more 

than eighteen and one-quarter billion dollars for 

recovery and relief. 

Where did all this 

fare better than 

sign that one section 


This raises the questions: 
Did 
Is there any 


money go? one section 
another? 
was neglected while another was favored? 

Or, again: Where did all this money come 
from? Did one section contribute more in pro- 
portion than another? Has the spending pro- 
gram brought a redistribution of income among 
sections? 

President Roosevelt is referring to the South 
as the “nation’s No. 1 economic problem.” Oth- 
ers have said that the South has received the 
lion’s share of the vast sums of money spent 
by the Government during recent vears. 

What do the official figures actually show? 

To get an answer to that and other questions 
an analysis has been made by The United States 
News of all Government expenditures for re- 
covery and relief since March 4, 1933, and of all 
Federal Government tax collections for the same 
period. 

The benefits paid out and the taxes paid in 
are Classified by regions and reduced to a per 
capita basis to provide the comparison por- 
trayed graphically in the pictogram above. 

(A detialed table showing total State by State 
recovery and relief expenditures and tax col- 
lections, and showing these same expenditures 
and receipts on a per capita basis, as well, will 
be found on Page 10.) 

Included in the recovery and relief expendi- 
tures are the Federal Government payments for 
direct relief, for the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, for WPA, for farm sub- 
sidies of all kinds, for public roads, for the rec- 
lamation for 
CCC camps and for TVA. 


THE HIGH AND THE LOW 
When the mass of figures was boiled down 
to a simple basis that permitted comparison, 


for public works, 


service, old-age assistance, for 


these facts stood out. 

The South, on a per capita basis, received a 
smaller amount of recovery and relief cash than 
any other section. The total was $120 for every 
man, woman and child in the Southern states. 
The reason why this total smallest? 
Largely because relief payments, WPA wage 
payments and old-age assistance payments are 
smaller per capita in the South than in any 


was 


other area. 

Largest payments, again on a per capita basis, 
were made in the Mountain States. Here the 
total was $346. The reason? Largely because 
the Government is financing large scale public 
works projects for water power and reclamation 
in that area which possesses a small population. 

As the pictogram reveals, the per capita ex- 


+ 


penditures for recovery and relief in Middle + child, and compared with $131 representing the 


Western States has been $143, in the East $131 
and on the Pacific Coast $175. 
But what have the States paid into the gen- 


eral Treasury pot out of which payments come? 


The answer again is offered by the pictogram. 

The Federal Government, between March 4, 
1933, and July 1, 1958, collected in total taxes 
approximately twenty and one-half billion dol- 
lars. These total tax collections equal a sum 
only two billions larger than the amount poured 
out for recovery and relief. 

And where did all the money come from? 

The 


billions through borrowing. 


Government obtained about seventeen 


Of the money col- 


lected through taxes, however, the largest per 


capita amount came from the Eastern states. 
This amount was $218 for each man, woman and 
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per capita benefits received. 

Pacific Coast States contributed $147 per cap- 
ita, those of the Middle West $144 per capita, 
the South $118 and the Mountain States $60. 

The Mountain States, as a section, which re- 
ceived the largest per capita benefits paid the 
smallest per capita tax. But if contrasts are 
wanted, these are provided by individual states, 
the detailed figures for which are found on Page 
10. Here it js discovered that Mississippi con- 
tributed $9 per capita and drew benefits of 
$132 per capita. North Dakota contributed $11 
per capita and drew $309, while South Dakota 
contributed in taxes $12 per capita and got 
back $335, 

At the other extreme, Delaware contributed 
in taxes $899 and received in benefits $105. 
North Carolina contributed $444 per capita in 
taxes and received $84 in Federal Government 
benefits while New York contributed $341 in 
taxes and drew back $141. 

These are rather cold figures but they are 
figures that can become the center of much 
controversy. 


WHY THE DISCREPANCIES 
_ Why the wide discrepancy between payments 
into the Treasury by some regions and by in- 
dividual States and the benefits drawn from the 
Treasury by other regions and States? 

That question can have many answers and be 
the basis for much argument. 

For example: Delaware pays such a high per 
capita tax because Delaware is the domicile for 
many corporations. And North Carolina pays 
her high tax because that State is the center of 
tobacco manufacture. Yet in each case taxes 
actually are paid by consumers the nation over. 

And again: The Dakotas pay such a small 
tax because those States had been hard hit by 
drought and saw much of their income disap- 
pear and in any event agricultural regions have 
relatively few incomes high enough to be caught 
inside the Federal Government income tax. 


ALL REGIONS MAKE CLAIMS 

Regions where tax payments are relatively 
low argue that they are regions being drained 
of their wealth and resources by other regions 
where individuals are enriched from the natural 
resources of the low-tax areas. Regions where 
tax payments are relatively high argue that 
they are being drained of their income to sup- 
port backward regions which have little claim 
to the money that the Government is pouring 
out. 

In the pictogram above and in the tables on 
Page 10. The United States News offers the raw 
factual material on which arguments may be 
based and from which conclusions can be drawn. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Gifts and loans from Treasury 
vaults... . the tempo in Govern- 
ment agencies. . . . taxes to come. 


...@ will to war or peace? 








: ie Treasury gates are opening wider to 

let dollars flow more freely to relief 
workers, to farmers and to factory hands in 
the attempt to overcome depression. 

Desk lights in WPA, PWA, AAA and 
other Government offices are burning )ate at 
night as plans are rushed to spend anc lend 
liberally. In frequent communication with 
President Rooseevlit, while he rides the Pa- 
cific, administrators of the Recovery pro- 
gram let few days pass without taking en im- 
portant action. 


ABOLISHING THE SURPLUSES 

An immediate objective is to remove from 
the markets, both in industry and agriculture, 
the surpluses of goods which bear down on 
prices in a way to reduce employment or to 
reduce the farmer's income. 

The WPA is spending $13,000,000 on \ 
coats which will be given away during 
fall months to men and women on relie 
Surplus Commodity Corporation is buying 
about $500,000 worth of food a day tw give 
away. The theory is that such purchases will 
enable the coat-makers to increase their sales, 
and so they will hire more people to make 
coats; and that farmers will receive higher 
prices for their vegetables, or prunes, or 
whatever the Government buys. 

Complaints against this policy have been 
made on the ground that it does not square 
with principles of private enterprise, that dis- 
tributors of the products in the normal chan- 
nels suffer. Another argument is that the 
purchases increase the cost of living for peo- 
ple who buy in the regular market. 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
defends the theory as practicable and justified 
—even if it might mean higher costs for the 
general public. Signs of greater employ- 
ment are definite, he reports. 

The Administration hopes that business im- 
provement will make possible a reduction in 
relief rolls. The number of persons receiving 
WPA checks has increased every week since 
October, to a peak of more than 2,850,000. 
WPA has just granted another wage increase 
in the South to bring the rates there more 
in line with the rest of the country. 

All sections are participating in the ex 


iter 
the 
The 


{Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
PUBLIC VOLTS 

R. W. Lamar, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Tennessee Public Service Co., as he 
appeared before the Federal Power Commission 
to discuss the proposed sale of the company’s 
electrical facilities to the TVA because the stock- 
holders felt the company could not compete with 
a municipal power system in Knoxville, where a 
majority of the utility’s 30,000 customers live. 
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The Impending Truce 
In the Power Field 





A promise of importance to the 
utility industry is carried into effect. 
An investigation which may have 
even more important results begins 
in the South. 

Latest developments in the dis- 
pute over Roosevelt power policy are 
outlined here. 





NTROVERSY between the Administration 
gp the utilities continues to diminish as 
a result of modifications in Government policy 
where electric power is concerned. 

While no assurances of a lasting peace have 
been given, officials in Washington quite frankly 
have abandoned their asserted attitude of “bat- 
tle without quarter.” The most recent evidene® 
of the change is provided by new PWA regula- 
tions regarding grants and loans for publicly- 
owned power plants. 

Administrator Ickes, carrying out a promise 
made during Senate debate on the pump-priming 
bill, draws a distinction now between allotments 
by PWA for power projects that would compete 
with privately-owned plants and those that 
would not. Subsidies for power purposes were 
made indiscriminately under the original PWA 
program. 


PLEDGE TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


An issue arose then over whether the Gov- 
ernment was being fair to private enterprise. 
Efforts were made in Congress to restrict the use 
of funds in the present PWA program for power 
projects. In a successful afiempt to offset this 
opposition, the Administration pledged that com- 
petition with private plants would be subsidized 
only where the private operators rejected an of- 
fer of a fair price for their property by the city. 

Judgment whether the price offered is fair will 
rest with Mr. Ickes, under the regulations being 
put into effect. 

The policy does not apply to projects for the 
extension of publicly-owned plants already op- 
erating, or for plants which would serve only the 
municipal governments and not the public. 

PWA already has set aside more than $18,500,- 
000 for 45 projects. Half of these are considered 
non-competitive, and so can be built at any time. 
Action on the remainder must await negotiations 
between the cities and owners of existing plants. 

If the negotiations succeed, the Federal grant 
and loan can be used to buy the private com- 
pany. If Mr. Ickes considers either party to the 
negotiations to be unreasonable, then the utility 
will face subsidized competition or the city will 
lose its grant. 

Questions of fairness also enter into the Con- 
gressional investigation of TVA which is getting 
under way at Knoxville. Having inspected the 
gigantic dams in the territory and the progress 
of TVA planning, the committee seeks to learn 
whether charges of deception in administration 
of the law are justified. 

A disputed point is whether the TVA “yvard- 
stick” for measuring the justness of private 
power rates is valid. The utility industry con- 
tends that it is not. So far, none of the inves- 
tigators has taken a position in the matter. 


PEACE DUE IN OTHER FIELDS 


Meanwhile, differences between the Adminis- 
tration and the utilities in other fields are nar- 
rowing. The way finally is open for the pur- 
chase by TVA and the City of Knoxville of fa- 
cilities of the Tennessee Public Service Co. 

Conferences proceed between representatives 
of TVA and of other cities in the area with pri- 
vate operators. The purpose is public purchase 
of many private plants to avoid destructive com- 
petition. 

An index of sentiment is provided by the re- 
cent rise in prices of utility stocks. If Govern- 
ment would stop harassing the industry, its 
spokesmen have contended, then utility invest- 
ments and expenditures would expand substan- 
tially and benefit business and employment. 
Hope is expressed within the Government that 
the new approach to the problem will bring 
about the talked-of increase in utility spending. 
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Understanding in Wisconsin—Jobs and Pensions 


—Hull vs. Frank—Westerner to Supreme Court? 


The La Follette Progressive 
Party is not to put up a strong 
fight in November against Demo- 
cratic Senator F. Ryan Duffy, 
seeking reelection, and in return 
the national Democratic organi- 
zation is not going to press 
strongly for any Democrat to op- 
pose Governor Phil La Follette 
for reelection. Talk of a Roose- 
velt-La Follette rift is dying out. 


. = @ 


An SEC investigation indicates 
that unexpected foreign buy- 
ing set off the rise in stock prices 
last month, The possibility of a 
downspin in English business is 
being cited in New York finan- 
cial quarters as one factor mak- 
ing for uncertainty about recov- 
ery taking hold in this country. 


x «re 


President Roosevelt intends to 
make no new appointment to the 
Supreme Court until the fall, 
when a western man probably 
will be named to succeed the late 
Justice Cardozo. Judge Sam 
Bratton, of New Mexico, stands 
high on the favored list. 


x** * 


Secretary Hull, an advocate of 
freer world trade, now finds his 
chief adversary within the New 
Deal is Jerome Frank, SEC com- 
missioner and the Jatest exponent 
of economic nationalism, Hard 
times are causing the White 
House to veer farther toward na- 





tionalism. A trade agreement 
with Great Britain will give Sec- 
retary Hull a temporary advan- 
tage. 

x ke * 
Regional reports to the Labor 
Relations Board indicate private 
employment is increasing. The 
number of disputes over whether 
non-union men are being given 
preferences for jobs is rising. 
The Administration considers 
this to be a reliable index regard- 
ing business prospects. 

xk 


A new word is being used by 
younger New Dealers to describe 
opponents of Roosevelt enact- 
ments to whom the President re- 
ferred as “Yes, but” men, The 
word is “Yesbutters.” 


xe * 


Administration of the United 
States Housing Authority is 
running into another tangle. 
Four years of experiment still 
have not ironed out the wrinkles 
in low-cost housing. Inside re- 
ports have it that control of this 
$800,000,000 program may go 
back to Harold L. Ickes, PWA 
Administrator, Nathan Straus 
is the present USHA Adminis- 
trator, 
x wk 

Diplomats hear that the Presi- 
dent may move to bring about an 
international conference “to hu- 
manize war,” once the Spanish 
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conflict is over. In their view, 
such a conference could do little 
more than provide a possible off- 
set to warlike emotions. 


x * * 


Operators of Government farm 
controls are pulling for bad 
weather in the Corn Belt be- 
tween now and the next crop re- 
port. Only bad weather can en- 
able the Government to dodge a 
vote on whether or not corn-belt 
farmers want to be prevented 
from marketing what they grow. 
A vote aganst control would take 
away popular price-fixing loans 
and a vote for control would 
bring official interference which 
the planners would like to avoid. 
xk wk 


Failure of State unemployment 
insurance to operate more effec- 
tively so far is attributed at the 
Social Security Board to the 
playing of politics in some 
States. Consideration is being 
given to methods by which tran- 
sient workers can be insured. 
One suggestion is that the Fed- 
eral Government undertake that 
responsibility, and gradually 
substitute an entirely Federal 
system. 
x * * 

The announcement of intention 
to establish a reciprocal trading 
treaty with Venezuela is only an 
outward indication of strenuous 
efforts in the State and Com- 


merce Departments to foster 


+ 











trade between the Americas. 
German, Italian and Japanese 
trade penetration in Latin Amer- 
ica still causes concern in the 


Government. 
xk 


The British finally are convinced 
that Mr. Roosevelt is not inter- 
ested in new dollar tinkering, 
with the result that the British 
pound is being allowed to sink 
to a better competitive position 


in relation to the dollar. 
x wk * 


Plans by the WPA tentatively 
call for use of all the $25,000,000 
Congress appropriated for direct 
Federal relief for the purchase 
of clothing and surplus commod- 
ities for distribution to the 
needy. 
xk * 


A Government report emphasiz- 
ing the significance of popula- 
tion trends for business is to be 
made in about six months, The 
recent population study by the 
National Resources Committee 
purposely had little to say on 
that point. 
xk wk 

With the President away, some 
of his younger lieutenants are 
transferring their activities from 
the White House to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. They 
are asking Democratic Senators 
up for reelection how much 
money each will need for the fall 
campaign, 
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Speeches, Shouting, Crowds, “Kind Words” for Candidates . . : 
Some Odd Gifts . . . And Out of the Tumult, On to the Sea 


+ his feathers all over Secretary of War Wood- 


YEEP it quiet—the admirals are fingering + 

their gold braid with a slightly puzzled air. 
One thousand, three hundred and twenty-three 
guns should have boomed as Mr. Democratic 


ring’s office, 
More successful was a tiny 9-year-old flaxen- 
haired miss who dashed under the arms of Secret 


Leader Franklin Delano Roosevelt became Mr. 
President when he reviewed 63 trim men-o’-war 
in San Francisco Bay, Only twenty-one guns 
boomed—officially. 

It was less of a strain on the ear drums, but 
certainly not in the best tradition of the sea, 
which ordains a 21-gun salute from every ship 
reviewec by the Chief Executive. But it was the 
President’s wish, and who can argue with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy? 

More tumultuous certainly was the reception 
accorded the President on the rest of his cross- 
country hop. Sitting in the quiet of the U. S. 
S. Houston’s afterdeck, somewhere in the gold- 
flecked blue of the Pacific, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt may, without quibbling, describe his 
trip as a “howling success.” 

And while his baited line dangles over the 
gunnels of his fishing boat he may still hear the 
echoes of the cheering street and village 
throngs, the multi-strident tones of bass, bari- 
tone, tenor and soprano whistles. He may still 
call to his mind’s eye the laborers with up- 
raised arms as the Presidential Special scooted 
across the country, the thousands on thousands 
of faces that peered up at him under blazing 
skies, the gaily bedecked welcoming stands, the 
riot of red, white and blue bunting that spiraled 
with him from Washington to California. 


And if he never catches 


. = on 
AND KIND WoRDS, 2 fish on this trip, whic 
of course seems absurd, 


BUT FOR WHOM? considering the Roose- 
velt luck, he can wryly contemplate those 45 
fine Nevada trout that were presented to him 
by Senator McCarran. And back on his ranch 
the Senator may well wonder whether the Presi- 
dent’s “kind words” were meant for the trout or 
that important primary date. “Your Senator,” 
the President told an Imlay, Nev., crowd, “has 
given me some fine Nevada trout.” And then, 
beaming, the President, at the end of his short 
talk, said, “Oh, I forgot. I want to introduce 
Mr. Boettiger and Mrs. Boettiger and Brother 
Hilliard.” 

The “Mr. and Mrs.” were his son-in-law and 
daughter, “Brother Hilliard” happened to be 


A GIFT OF TROUT; 


' 
| 
| 








—Underwood & Underwood 
“ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER” 
When President Roosevelt embarked on the 
U.S.S. “Houston” for his fishing trip he found the 
vessel spic and span. Many a gob’s muscles ached 
after grooming the decks until they shone for 
the guest of honor. 





Senator McCarran’s opponent in the primary. 

And as the Chief Executive alternates be- 
tween fishing in the water and in those two big 
official packing cases of documents put aboard 
the Presidential yacht, there might be other 
thoughts buzzing in his head, 

How, for instance, Vice President Garner 
never showed up as the train crossed Texas, but 
instead sent a wire saying: “It is too far to 
walk and second I’m now working for a living.” 
And what “Cactus Jack's” face looked like when 
he received a return wire saying, “Many thanks, 
hope the fishing is good and the work not too 
strenuous. Weta line for me. All best wishes 
to you and your number one boss.” 

And how Woody Hockaday languished first 
in jail, later inan asylum. He made a dash for 
the Presidential limousine at Oklahoma City 
because he wanted to “shine his shoes.” Beaten 
to the ground by personal bodyguard Qualters, 
the 52-year old gentleman, who would sub- 
stitute badminton for war by strewing “peace 
feathers” instead of bullets, has long been con- 
sidered harmless by Washington authorities. As 
part of his “peace-plan” system he once strewed 








Service agents at Fort Worth to present the 
President with a cigarette lighter. 

Less successful was the San Francisco cam- 
eraman who disobeyed instructions not to photo- 
graph the President until he was in his official 
automobile. His plates were smashed. 

He might also have recollected that 55-minute 
delay at Ogden, Utah, where, because of un- 
usually high temperatures, railroad officials had 
to service the 10-car special with extra quanti- 
ties of ice for the air-conditioning equipment. 


But air conditioning or 
LIKE NUGGETS = there was" ge Pi 
row mopping when 
OF GOLD the President walked 
out on to the rear platform for his talks. Most 
of it, of course, was done by the scores of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators hopped the 
Presidential flyer for varying amounts of mile- 
age, hoping for a “kind word.” Some received 
it and some did not. And judging from press 
reports, those few words, “My Good Friend So 
and So,” were like nuggets of gold in an aban- 
doned mine. Nothing, mused the newspaper 
men, quietly sitting in the air-conditioned 
splendor of the special train while the Presi- 
dent’s voice came to them from the rear plat- 
form over the public address system, was so 
pathetic as the broken hearts of politicians 
strewn across the continent. 

Yet, piteous looks or no, uncomfortable wig- 
gling feet or no, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in his speeches, sounded as sweet as the taste of 
a ten-inch cube of Hawaiian sugar presented to 
him at Crockett, Calif., as charming as the face 
of the refinery’s prettiest girl, elected to make 
the presentation. 

But not dwarfed in the least by his 5-gallon 
hat (son Elliott wc-e a 10-gallon special) while 
crossing the Texas Panhandle, Mr. Roosevelt 
maintained his steady flow of ribbing and quips. 

And after every short talk, when he entered 
his compartment, the perspiration beading, he 
stripped, and while being toned up with alcohol 
rubs and sponge baths, he might well have 
marveled at his unquestioned popularity. 

Just how that popularity will affect future 
policy is the question puzzling Washington, 


“MY GOOD FRIEND;” 


who 








—Underwood & Underwood 
KIND WORDS—KIND VOTES 
Friendly words by the President in his behalf 


helped Oklahoma Democrats in nominating 

Senator Elmer Thomas (above), for a third term. 

Defeated in the primary were Representative 
Gomer Smith and Gov. E. W. Marland. 
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Supply And Demand 
At Grips With AAA 





Government planning and the 
law of supply and demand lock 


horns. 
The working of a new experiment 


in farm control. 











HE COUNTRY at this time can occupy a ring- 

side seat at a demonstration of the latest 

Government attempt to control an industry on a 
planned basis. 

In the ring are the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, getting its first baptism of fire, and the 
old law of supply and demand. 

The two are clashing with a vengeance. Just 
where the honors are going to go is a matter 
for time to tell. 

Cotton entered the ring first. Last year the 
South grew more cotton than ever before in his- 
tory. The price plummeted. This year the Gov- 
ernment, through AAA, asked Southern farmers 
to reduce more drastically the acres planted to 
cotton. Instead of a normal forty million acres 
they called for a planned twenty-seven million. 
Official acreage reports now show that the 
South cooperated nearly unanimously. 


HUGE SUPPLIES ON HAND 

A crop of about ten and one-half milion bales 
is in sight. To this crop must be added thirteen 
million bales to be carried over from past crops. 
There is to be plenty of American cotton for all 
the world at a price near the lowest in history 
in terms of gold. Yet buyers are slow, with Japan 
the principal hold-out. Japan is hard up. 

To date, controls in cotton are holding their 
own, with the loser to be, if anyone, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, who is footing the Mill. 

Now wheat is in the ring. Drought has kept 
wheat outside the controlled crops with small 
supplies and high prices. But this season farmers 
planted a near-record-breaking eighty million 
acres to wheat. They are getting a near bumper 
crop of close to a billion bushels, according to 
the July 10 official report. In addition, two hun- 
dred million bushels were carried over from last 
year. The most wheat for which a market can 
be found is three-quarters of a billion bushels. 


A TEST OF CONTROLS 

Here is a situation ripe for the new Govern- 
ment controls, and those controls are showing 
their stuff. 

To protect income of wheat growers, price fix- 
ing loans are announced. These loans will fix a 
minimum base of about 60 cents a bushel for the 
average grower of wheat. Big growers in com- 
mercial areas can make a profit at that rate. 
These loans, as those on corn and cotton, are 
on a “heads I win, tails you lose” basis, with the 
taxpayers taking any loss. 

Up to that point the new controls sound like 
the old Farm Board. But along with loans the 
Government announces that when the new crop 
is planted for 1939 wheat growers will be asked 
to meet an over-all acreage goal of fifty-five 
million acres instead of this year’s eighty mil- 
lion. That is a cut of more than 30 per cent. 
Farmers who do not cut their planting next 
year won't get loans and they won’t get two other 
payments that the government is to offer. 

All of this leaves out of consideration the 
possible market for wheat. Foreigners once 
bought large quantities‘of wheat from America. 
They now are freezing out the American farmer. 
To deal with that situation the planners are 
warning their competitors abroad that, if the 
game is to be rigged, then this country will 
battle on even terms, with the Government sub- 
sidizing exports. 


TROUBLES IN CORN 

But corn still has to enter the ring and AAA 
officials are worried about what is going to hap- 
pen when it does. 

Corn growers have had high prices for their 
grain and they have had high prices for the 
livestock which eats their grain. Yet they are 
being asked to limit their acreage. 

On top of that fact is the prospect for a corn 
crop of nearly two and one-half billion bushels, 
A crop of that size is going to force a vote on 
compulsory quotas on corn. 

t is with corn that Government planning for 
agriculture is running into its first trouble. The 
country, sitting at the ring-side, will get its first 
demonstration of a knock-down-and-drag-out 
battle with the law of supply and demand, in 
this now little-noticed commodity. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
panding public works program. 
Estimates are that a total of $750,- 
000,000 will be spent on construc- 
tion as a result of gifts and loans 
announced by PWA to date. 

The percentage to be spent on 
public power projects is expected 
to be smaller than under the orig!- 
nal PWA program. The reason is 


that a city can no longer get 
funds for a power plant that 


would compete with a privately- 
owned plant, unless an effort first 
is made to buy the plant in opera- 
tion, 

The latest AAA plan for get- 
ting money out has to do with 
loans on the wheat crop. The 
Government has made cotton and 
corn loans before; but the wheat 
farmer always has had to sell in 
the open market. The amount to 
be loaned is as small as the law 
will allow. Any losses will be 
borne by the Government, (See 
Newsgram, Page 2.) 

The working hours of many at 
the Treasury also have 
longer of late, for different reas- 
sons. With the closing of another 
fiscal year on July 1, the Treasury 
had to reckon up its accounts. 

The Government collected $6,- 


been 





241,000,000—a record amount— 
during the twelve months. In 
the same period, it spent $7,- 
700,000,000. What is more, the 
President said he expects the 
deficit in the year just beginning 
to be much larger—almost $4,- 


000,000,000. 

The figures may explain why 
talk is heard about tax increases. 
A group of Treasury experts is 
working quietly on tax revision 
plans to be submitted to Mr. 
Roosevelt after he returns to the 
White House. 

The President did not mention 
the tax question in his addresses 
enroute to the West Coast. Aside 


from declaring that the New 
Deal would not turn back, he 


gave only one hint of his future 


intentions. 
The armament race “must in- 
evitably lead to disaster,” he 


said; and efforts to reduce arma- 
ments by agreemenc should be en- 
couraged. Said Sir John Simon, 
the British 
Exchequer, on the same day in 
defending the $5,000,000,000 arma- 
ment budget being debated in the 


Chancellor of the 


House of Commons: 

“The future we are preparing 
for our children should make us 
shudder.” 

The coincidence between the two 
statements aroused speculation 
among diplomats whether con- 
versation might be going on be- 
tween the United States and Eng- 
land looking toward another arms 
reductions conference. 
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HE following statement is 


safed by an individual who 1s 
tne power and ol 


Washington: 
ity get- 


close to seat ol 
information 

“The most 
ting under 
this time is 
those who 
Start of 
nomic set-up 
business is accompanied by an un- 
usual amount of heat and very little 


lioht ” 
aigile. 


Reterencs hig 
portant study of this country’s eco- 
nomic system now to be by a 
joint committee of Congress and of 
executive departments, officially 
known as the National Economic 


in official 
important 

way in Government at 
the least 
going 
inguriy into 
governing 


activ 


understood by 
to be affected. 
the eco- 
American 


are 


the 


the hig y im- 


was to 


made 





What the “anti-monoply” | 
after. The 


controls 


committee is 
question of who 
American industry. Discov- | 
eries made forty years ago 
by another government com- | 
into the | 


mission looking 


workings of business. 
i ad 


Popularly, this commit- 
“anti-monopoly 


Committee 


tee is called the 


committee.’ 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS APPEAR 
The very 
group just now 
members has 
train of mis-conceptions that 
permeating the higher reaches 
business. 

One day a report appears that the 
steel industry is promised immunity 
from gation if ly it 


maintain wage 


‘popular” name for 
getting busy, its 
set unc way a 
are 
of 


1er 


will 
An- 
in corporations 


investl 
existing 


only it 
rates 
other day, “bigness” 
is defended by Brookings Institution 
and the hint is heard that 
ernment committee with 
$500,000 appropriation, has less rea- 
son for existence. And again, word 
spreads that the desire of the in- 
vestigators is to lay the groundwork 
for making “little ones” out of “big 
ones” among corporations. 

One story has it that the Govern- 
ment is setting out on another trust- 
busting campaign. Another story 
has it that some particular industry 
or some particularly company is 
likely to be “put on the pan.” A third 
goes into an analysis of the question 
whether the investigating committee 
is going to be controlled by the New 
Dealers or the anti-New Dealers 


the Gov- 


initial 


its 


Actually, inquiry reveals, all of the 
reports miss the point. 

What now is to get under way is 
a study of this country’s whole eco- 
nomic system. The object is to find 


out what makes that system tick 
and what makes it stop ticking, to 
discover who controls the system 


and how those controls are exercised 


Investigat all insist that they 
re approaching a vastly important 


task with a wide open mind. 
SIMILAR INQUIRY MADE 

A bit. of research discloses that 40 
years have passed since Congress or- 


rs 





dered an almost exactly similar 
study. That study took four years 
and resulted in a report contained 


in eighteen large volumes. On the 
basis of that study came much of 
the reform legislation of the 
1900s, and the influence of the study 
is apparent today. Recommendations 
of that period sound almost sté 


early 


aArt- 
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1 the more modern applica- 

Now to be sought are a wers to 
questions like the following 

Is it true t control over Ameri- 





the hands of a 
relatively ? Do in- 
dividuals, lacking any direct respon- 
the au- 
thority to control the price of basic 
raw materials and finished goods, 
thereby exercising control over the 


industry lies in 


few individuals 








sibility to public, possess 
t s 


price of basic raw materials and 
finished goods, thereby exercising 
control over the heart of the eco- 


nomic system? What part do in- 
surance companies and banks play 
in the direction of investment and 
in the control over corporation 
policies? 

Do large corporations offer greater 
stability of employment than small 


corporations? Is there evidence that 





give consideration 
srest in thelr eme- 
pricing policies? 


large corporations 


to the pul 





ployment and their 


Why do corporations with vast re- 





serves and surplus accounts plow 
great numbers of workers into the 
Streets before even touching their 
reserves or using thir surplus ac- 


counts? 
Is it true 


one-half of 


that control of nearly 
this country’s corporate 
assets lies in the hands of a coterie 
of men who can—without consulting 
the national needs—decide whether 
or not men are to have jobs, whether 
be invested, 


or not money is to 


fived 
nmxeda 


whether or 
without reg: 

Do corporations 
by c 


velop 


not prices are to be 


gard to consequences? 


hold up progress 


mtrolling and refusing de- 
highly important 1 : 
simply because established practices 
would be affected? 
Who really runs 
economic machinery? 


BROAD ISSUES STUDIED 


Broad questions of that type 


in the 


this country’s 


are 
minds of investigators. These 
investigators insist that they not 


are 
out to thesis, 
about the 
in business, 
to find out what the 
40 years have done to American in- 
dustry and what changes might be 
required in the nation’s laws as a 
consequence. 

At hand is a vast amount of 
formation already available but 
never before really analyzed. Cor- 
poration income tax reports to the 
Treasury, the census of manufac- 
tures, reports to the bureau of labor 
Statistics, evidence gathered by the 
Department of Justice, reports by 
corporations to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, all provide 
fertile sources of material never be- 
fore analyzed from the point of view 
of broad national policies. 

When the available materia] has 
been sifted and when leads have 
been established, the National Eco- 


setting prove any 
They open-minded 


advantages of 


are 
hio ” 
bigness 


They want last 


in- 


nomic Committee will proceed to 
gather more information from the 
corporations and banks and insur- 
ance companies in an effort to ob- 


tain a picture of American industry 
in operation 
Once this picture is obtained then 
thought will turn to the type of leg- 
controls that might be de- 
deal with whatever short- 
comings or abuses of power there 
are revealed An important group 
of controls already are being pro- 
posed, but their acceptance or ap- 
plication is to wait upon progress in 
the fact-finding investigation. Of- 
ficials already are saying that the 
$500,000 appropriation avail- 
able is likely to be only Start, 
with several years of study ahead. 


SOME PREVIOUS FINDINGS 

Those who are shocked by the 
prospect of a new investigation into 
this country’s economic system may 
find an equal shock in a glance 
back at the previous investi- 
gation of a like kind 

It was in June, 1898, that Con- 
created the United States 
Industrial Commission and endowed 
it with power to investigate Ameri- 


islative 
vised to 


now 
the 


} 
act 
iaSt 


gress 


can business and finance. This 
commission was composed of five 
Senators, five Representatives and 


nine other individuals appointed by 
the President. Among its members 
was Boise Penrose, the Republican 
“boss.” An annual appropriation of 
$50,000 was made available and the 
Commission, like the present Com- 
mittee, could draw on Government 
departments for help. 

Study went on for four years and 
a report was made in 1902. 

That report was the start of an 
era of active agitation against big 
business. It led to creation first of 
the Bureau of Corporations, which 
later turned into the Federal Trade 
Commission. But the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission went far 
beyond any legislative results that 
have taken place, even to date. 

The following observation of the 
Industrial Commission, made 36 
years ago, sounds like a White House 
utterance of today. Said the Com- 
mission: 

“Competition, when carried to an 
extreme, has very frequently led to 
the production of goods of inferior 
quality, to efforts to crowd down 




















+ the wages of working me ) un- lives of the people, said: 

due extension of cred nd to “Federal supervision, under some 
ther wastes injurious to com form, which may control the com- 
munity So far as combinati sets binations doing an interstate busi- 
aside these harmful elements of ness, is of chief importance.” 

competition, it is doubtless beneficial Three methods of control were 
to stria society, unless, by the suggested First was to delegate 
exercise of monopolistic power, it Federal power to the _ individual 
exploits the public and brings other States, but this was held to be in- 
evils even more serious than those ‘ effective. Second was to “provide a 


+ 





Harris & Ewing 
MONOPOLY HUDDLE 
Ganarce Joseph C. O'Mahoney (left), Chairman of the Con- 
J gressional Monopoly Investigating Committee, discusses with 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, and member of the 
committee the legal aspects of the inquiry designed to determine 
the effect of concentrated wealth and power on business. 





of excessive competition.” Federal corporation law under which 


But evils of large-scale corporate all corporations doing an interstate 


operation also were uncovered by business MUST be organized. In 
the Commission, and the recom- such a law Congress may make 
mended remedies are found to be whatever provisions seem to it wise 
startlingly modern. for the regulation and control of 
| The Commission, after recounting | these corporations.” And third was 
the troubles that grew out of cor- the method of corporate regulation 
porate power to fix prices and to en- through a Government bureau. 
gage in other activities affecting the The Commission leaned to the 


ideas for 


offending 


method, with some 


treatment 


third 
severe for the 
corporations, but it went on to Say 

t 


“As business is concentrating it is 
worth while to note that if a metnod 
of regulation suggested 
under plan third should prove ineth- 
cient, there would be no break in the 
continuity of legislation if iater it 
should seem advisable for Congress 
to take the next step indicated under 
plan second, and provide for a sys- 
tem of Federal corporation laws 
under which should be reorganized 
part or all of the corporations doing 
interstate commerce business. 


such as 18 


“Should this be done, these cor- 
poration laws should be sufficiently 
rigid, as regards methods of organ- 
ization and promotion, as regards 
principles to be followed in fixing 
capitalization, as well as concerning 
responsibility of promoters and di- 
and an adequate degree of 
publicity should be given the 
conditions of business, forth 
in detailed annual reports.” 


“MODERN” METHOD PROPOSED 

That was written 36 years 
And the method suggested for bring- 
ing about Federal «incorporation 
again was surprisingly modern 

“Doubtless the law might,” the 
Commission wrote, “if it seemed best 
to put it in such form, make such 
provisions for taxation of state cor- 
porations engaged in interstate busi- 
that all business of 
corporations would of necessity fall 
into the hands of corporations or- 
ganized under this Federal law.” 

Here was proposed a compulsory 
form of Federal incorporation, not 
different in many particulars from 
that which is most likely to become 
the major recommendation of the 
new National Economic Conrmnittee, 
just starting to go over the ground 
covered 36 years ago by the Indus- 
trial Commission. 


rectors; 
to 


as set 


ago. 


ness, interstate 


+ When it came to the subject of 
monopoly the old Commission was 
inclined to be rough. Four reme- 


dies for monopoly power were sug- 
gested, as follows 

“(1) The destruct the mon- 
opoly by direct actior of the Govern- 
ment, (2) immediate contro] by the 
Government of the business of the 
monopoly, (3) return of part or all 
of the monopoly gains to the people 
by appropriate taxation, (4) the re- 
moval of the cause of monopoly by 
the removal of any special privileges 


ion of 


through which monopoly becomes 
possible or injurious.” 
MONOPOLY REMEDIES 

At one point in this discussion 
the Commission said 


“There is logically no reason why, 


if Government operation is desir- 
able as to railroads and natural 
monopolies, it should not be made 


to apply to monopolies coming from 
patents, or to capitalistic monopo- 
lies whose chief advantage is that 
of great capital shrewdly handled. 
The practical difficulty in such case 
is connected with the question 
whether the Government itself is 
likely to manage such business in 
the interest of the people, or 
whether the public will demand 
such action.” 

But the members of the Industrial 
Commission doubted the wisdom of 
moving into the field of Govern- 
ment ownership at that time. 

It’s report was the report of 
a group of so-called “conservative” 
individuals back in a period when 
there was no New Deal and before 
the time when Theodore Roosevelt 
had really stirred up the people on 
the subject of trusts and trust 
busting. 

Present-day officials say that cor- 
poration executives today cannot 
go far wrong if they assume that a 


: [Continued on Page 11.] 
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Oscar G. Johnston 


President, Delta and Pine Land Co. 
and Delta Farms Co., (Miss.); for- 
mer Director of Finance, AAA; for- 
mer Vice President, Commodity 
Credit Corporation; former Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 

answers: 

By Telegraph 

has kept the South 

nation’s proces- 


“What 
back of the 

sion?” 

The 
burden 
absorbing 


economic, social] and moral 
imposed by 
into full citizenship 
millions of negroes enfranchised 
following the Civil War when the 
newly freed men were paupers. The 
resources of the South were devas- 
ted, and social as well as economic 
conditions chaotic and demoralized. 

Discriminatory freight rates. 

The necessity of buying all indus- 
trial merchandise and manufactured 
supplies on a tariff-protected mar- 
ket, and selling agricultural products 
on an unprotected or world market 
basis 

“Do you find that the hu- 
man and material resources 
of the South have been er- 
ploited by absentee owners of 
capital?” 

I do not. There has not been 
sufficient investment of capital in 
the South from any source until re- 
cently to make possible adequate 
development of its resources either 
agricultural or industrial. 

“Is the South’s problem the 
problem of cotton and world 
markets?” 

The South’s major immediate 
problem is the world’s markets for 
its cotton seed products. Its long- 
time problems inc!]nde foreign mar- 
kets for surplus agriculturai 
products; abolition of discriminatory 
traffic rates, compensation for bur- 
den imposed by certain of our tariff 
policies, a balancing of agriculture 
and industry, a higher wage scale 
for industrial labor, a greater diver- 
Sification in production to reduce de- 
gree of dependency on a single crop. 

These things are essential to the 
increase of earning power of south- 
ern workers, and necessary to permit 
better living standards and condi- 
tions. 

“Where 
lie?” 

The solution involves intelligent 
Selective downward revision of tar- 
iffs, the negotiation of international 
reciprocal trade agreements particu- 
larly with industrial nations—in 
short, the development of foreign 
markets for surplus agricultural 
products, equitable freight rates, re- 
peal of Federal legislation discrim- 
inating against use of certain agri- 
cultural products of the South. 

Make tariff offset payments to 
farmers until discrimination now 
existing is remedied 

The Southern States and people 
must contribute to the solution of 
the problem by economic operation 
of crop diversification, soil conserva- 
tion, thrift, industry and intelligence. 


necessity 


its 


does the_ solution 


Frederick Douglas 
Patterson 


President, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
IHHE SOUTH has been kept back by 
a vicious cycle of exploitation of 

its human and material resources as 
a fallacious survival technique. This 
exploitation has been due in large 
part to absentee ownership, insepa- 
rably linked with cotton culture. 
Present condition of world markets is 
an acutely aggravating factor, but 
cotton culture at best yields only a 
fair profit on small-scale operations, 
due to large labor requirement. 

Solution; mechanized cotton cul- 
ture; increased local consumption; 
diversification in agriculture and 
industry; organized program of re- 
search to check waste and develop 
latent possibilities. 


Roy L. Garis 
Associate Professor of Economics, 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


answers: 
HE South has been and 1s richly 
endowed with natural and hu- 
man resources. Since the War Be- 
tween the States, it has had very 
little capital. The development of 
the TVA, water transportation, high- 
ways, recreational centers, and the 
movement of northern capital into 
the South have done much in recent 
years to overcome this handicap, 
but the South is still in need of 
much additional capital, if the na- 
tion and world are to benefit fully 
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from these vast resources. 

Discriminatory freight rates, prac- 
tices such as Pittsburgh plus, and 
high tariffs have always been and 
still are a millstone around the neck 
of the South. Also absentee capi- 

las tended in some cases to ex- 
the human resources of the 
in forcing labor to work for 
wages below the proper differen- 
tial that should exist based on a 
natural lower cost of living. 

Lower tariffs and an equitable 
freight rate system should accom- 
pany the elimination of this ex- 
ploitation of Southern labor where 
such exploitation exists. 

The South’s problem is not en- 
tirely a cotton problem but from 
the agricultural viewpoint, it is one 
of elimination of production from 
marginal and sub-marginal land. 
Such land should be converted into 
the production of wood pulp and the 
raising of cattle and other live stock 
in which the South every ad- 
vantage. 


ploit 
South, 


i? 
I 


has 


Personally, I doubt if the economic 
and social problems of the South are 
worse than those of the other sec- 
tions of the country, but they differ 
in kind and degree. Indeed it is 
possible for the South to be in the 
vanguard of economic progress in 
the United States. 


A. W. Grant 


Managing Editor, The Express, 
San Antonio, Texas, 


answers: 


T is an old political device to view 

something new with alarm when 
something old has become embar- 
rassing. The South’s economic prob- 
lem is not greater than the problem 
of 12,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States against 2,500,000 re- 
ported unemployed by the Census 
in the spring of 1930. It is not 
greater than the diminished na- 
tional income, which this year is 
estimated as 26.7 per cent under the 
figures for the first five months of 
1937 (figures of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute) and now seems un- 
likely to exceed 60 billions for the 
whole year. 

The South has, not one economic 
problem, but many. Recognition of 
the South as an economic entity is 
an important admission and recog- 
nition of the principle of regional 
economic entities also would be im- 
portant. It is essential to the South 
that idle workers in Northern fac- 
tories be put to work just as it is es- 
sential to factory regions that the 
South be permitted to produce and 
sell sufficient cotton and petroleum 
products to pay for manufactured 
goods. 





Ralph McGill 


Executive Editor, the Atlanta 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

BSENTEE owners of capital, cot- 
Aton and world markets are part 
of Southern economic problem. 

lution lies in permitting the 
South to develop her own indus- 
tries. This cannot be done as long 
as most of the capital is drained out 
of the South, and as long as freight 
rates discriminate against Southern 
industries. Many small industries 
unable to keep going in face of dis- 
criminatory rates and regulations. - 

Wisconsin sets up State tariffs and 
agitates national legislation against 
Southern cottonseed oil and adver- 
tises her butter on the billboards 
along Southern Highways. This is 
but one example of trend toward 
State tariffs and discriminatory leg- 
islation. 

If Southern industries are per- 
mitted to thrive most of the other 
associated economic problems will 
disappear. 


- The United States News 


“Raymond B. Bottom 


Publisher, Daily Press and Times- 
Herald, Newport News, Va. 


answers: 
gees of wha 
K the South lies in an 
acceptance by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the fact that the South, 
as a region, is not and cannot be the 
North or the West or the East. 

Since 1865 the problems relating 
to the agricultural South have had 
very little sympathy, little under- 
standing at the seat of the govern- 
ment, in the Congress. The South’s 
cotton have been success- 
fully eliminated by crop reduction 
programs and by tariff barriers, 
erected to pr t the industrial 
North. Although world consumption 
of cotton during four years ended 
July, 1937, increased 14,952,000 
bales over the preceding four-year 
period, 1929-1933, world consumption 
of American cotton decreased 272,000 
bales as compared with the same 
previous four years. 


tever 


prooviems 


confronts 


Curtailment of the cotton 


unaer a 


crop 
program 
production of 

the increased 
demand at expense of 
farmers, southern 
spawned 


agricultural 
stimulated the 
Lo meet 


crazy 
has 
foreign coti 


world 


on 
the 
soutnern cotton 
Inept 
in northern uni oper- 
ated more to re- 
move economic substance from the 
South through removal of the mar- 
for South's agricultural 
products. 


PREFERS OWN WAY OF LIVING 
People who, from an airy distance 
and a grasshopper contact, would 
reorder the South to a push-button 
civilization 


economy. tneoriles 


versities have 


than anything else 


kets | 
Kets the 


the fact 
that the South really prefers its own 
way of living. Only dull-sensed lack 
of knowledge of basic differences of 
character, ambitions, desires and ob- 
jectives of the people of the region 
could prompt an effort to regiment 
the South’s people, capacities and 
customs, In @ managed national uni- 
formity. 

The South itself does not 
self the nation’s 


lose sight of 


rate it- 
economic or social 
headache. Its people will be better 
Satisfied if left work out their 
own problems. Its States are capa- 
ble of taking care of matters hav- 
ing to do with Government and the 
security of rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution, if Northern theorists 
will refrain from undertaking to set- 
tle our problems. 

Southern sharecroppers and ten- 
ant farmers, who are being held up 
as such horrible examples of under- 
privileged participation in the na- 
tion’s economic sustance, come next 
after many underprivileged groups 
in the congested and _ industrial 
North. The tenements of New 
York’s East Side where humans, 
huddled layer upon layer in unmen- 
tionable squalor, live and die with- 
out ever seeing as much as an acre 
at one time of the earth’s surface, 
challenge all of the efforts Northern- 


to 


Foster Studio 


RAYMOND B. BOTTOM 





minded reformers can invest in so- 
cial well-being and reform, 


INVASION BY CAPITAL 

The Yankee money that has come 
into the South since 1865 has 
brought in its wake more problems 
than ever would exist without the 
adulterations, profanities, and me- 
thods that Yankee canniness intro- 
duced. Northern capital has not 
been backward about exploiting such 
advantages as the South offered for 
its operations. 

People of the South don’t mind 
being poor. They’re used to it. They 
think a lot more of other things than 
money. They still can get pleasure 
out of simple things. They’d rather 
preserve their independence than be 
possessed of any number of Federal 
electrical washing machines, Fed- 
eral electric lights, FHA or 
Government yokes ® 
CRITICISM IS RESENTED 

Leveling criticism against the 
South as a region is not calculated 
to promote cordiality. Holding up 


houses 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recent declaration that “the 

South presents right now the nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem,” excited wide comment and brings to the fore as the 
“Question of the Week” the accuracy of such characteriza- 
tion of the situation of the southern States. 


To secure a wide expression of views on conditions in the 
South The United States News submitted to editors in south- 
ern States and to leading economists these questions: 


What has kept the South back of the nation’s 


proces 


sion? Do you find that the human and 


material resources of the South have been ex- 


ploited by absentee owners of capital? 


South's the 


world markets? 


problem 


problem 


Or is the 


cotton and 


of 


Where does the solution lie? 


Answers received are presented on this and the following 


page. 


the South as a region where the na- 
tion finds the 
and economic ills is 
further national cohesion. 
ferences that such provocative 
tacks engender can widen 
breaches that will not mend easily. 
The South had little help from the 
National Government in rebuilding 
the ravages that 1865 left it pos- 
sessed with. In 70 years it made a 
lot of headway. It wants to con- 
tinue its headway, but it wants also 
to preserve its traditions, to live the 
sort of life it prefers to live, to bes 


source of its social 


not likely to 
The dif- 
at- 


into 


“poor” if it chooses, to be, above all 


things, independent of any sort of 
yoke except one of its own choosing. 

People in the South do not work 
well in traces. “Damyank” is still a 
Single word in many Southern sec- 
The people here do not feel 
the need of help nearly so much as 
some of the economic planners seem 
to f the self-imposed urge to ex- 


tions. 


to feel 
tend In time these truths will 
be made evident to those who, pres- 
ently, labor under other notions. 


John Skottowe 
Wannamaker 


President, American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, St. Mathews, S. C., former 
Chairman of Worlds Cotton Con- 
ference; former President of Amer- 
ican Cotton Growers, 


‘answers: 


HE South presents right now the 

“Nation’s No. 1 economic prob- 
lem’’—the Nation’s problem, not 
merely the South's problem. The 
South cannot remain in commercial 
bondage, preventing its progress, 
while the balance of the nation is 
commercially free. 

In the South, as elsewhere, the 
most important economic endow- 
ments are its people and its physical 
resources. Examine the _ written 
records; compare the South with 
other sections of the nation prior 
to the war between the States. Just 
the reverse of the economic condl- 
tions that exist today was the case 
then. The South was then the 
wealthiest section of the entire 
nation. 

The war between the States was 
fought almost entirely in the South. 
The close of the war left the South 
prostrate. 

Individuals in the South were 
never compensated for the loss of 
personal property of approximately 
fifteen billion dollars. This includes 
ten billion dollars invested in slaves, 
cotton and other personal property 
seized and confiscated or destroyed 
by the United States Army, as can 
be verfied by the written records. 

The blot on civilization—the re- 
construction or carpetbag period— 
following the close of the war still 
further drained the impoverished 
people of the prostrate South and 
a large percentage of the cream of 
its man power was forced to flee to 
other sections to escape persecution 
and those intolerable conditions of 
exploitation. 

Immediately upon the emancipa- 
tion of the colored slaves, they and 
their former white masters or own- 
ers were reenslaved in a more gall- 
form of slavery—commercial 
slavery—which in part continues to 
exist today. 

1.—The South was  prostrated, 
Struggling for an existence. It was 
without credit or finances. The only 
source through which credit or fin- 
ances could be obtained was from 
other sections of the nation by mort- 
gaging homes, real estate, personal 
property and the cotton crop to be 
planted each year. The rates of in- 
terest were confiscatory. 

In sections of the South, these con- 
fiscatory interest rates are required 


ing 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


' 


Others will be presented in the next issue. 


Dr. Calvin B. Hoover 
Dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


answers: 
YLAVERY, the Civil War, Recon- 
S struction, and the race problem 
produced an economic and social en- 
vironment which almost hopelessly 
retarded the development of the 
South during the period of indus- 
trial expansion in the United States. 
During this period 
and bank credits were 
South could not compete 
North and West in the 
market. Now that there 
tentially z2reat supplies of 
the products which 
duced in the South 
compete with those 


when capital 
the 
the 


nvestment 


scarce 
with 


exists po- 


capital, 
could be 
would 
the 


pro- 
have to 
of rest of 


DR. CALVIN B. HOOVER 





which is 
the goods 


market 
to 


the country in a 
currently unable 
which even existing industrial estab- 


sell 


ishments could produce 
to ex- 
ystallized 


the 


This failure of the market 
pand adequately has cr 
economic differentials between 
South and the rest of the nation. 

With the curtailment of the inter- 
national market for its cotton, the 
South is faced with the impossibility 
of basic economic progress without 
greater industrial employment for 
its rapidly growing population. Low 
wages, in some cases labor exploita- 
tion, inadequate educational op- 
portunities, low standard of living, 
have retarded disastrously the 
economic progress of the South 

But a really successful attack 
upon these factors of retardation 
depends upon greater opportunity 
for employment in industry. These 
opportunities in turn depend upon 
the development of new industries in 
the South. New industries would 
be founded if the mass market for 
their products could be created. The 
problem of purchasing power for 
the products of industry is, how- 
ever, not sectional but 


national. It 
is, in essence, the problem of na- 
tional business 


recovery and the 
maintenance of that recovery. 


Hugh lke Shott 


Editor, The Daily Telegraph, 
Bluefield, W. Va., 


answers: 


HE SOUTH has been kept back: 

(a) By the revolutionary economic 
results and poverty caused by the 
Civil War, and the impossibility of 
assimilating the illiterate horde of 
freedmen. 

(b) Lack of local capital and the 
high penalties of an effort to at- 
tract investment. Deep south labor, 
by reason of heredity in obverse 
training, and absence of training, 
lacks skill in mechanics and pro- 
duction. 

(c) Cotton can only be produced 
in competition for world markets by 
Slave-level wages, to which America 
cannot descend. 


FRANK GOULD 





Frank Gould 


Editor, Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., 


answers: 
DENY that the South is 
ion’s No. 1 Problem”, or 
tion's problem at all. The South was 
left with a problem in 1865 when it 
was stripped of its wealth 
working on it ever 


nd with remarkably successful 


he “Na- 
the na- 


and it 
since 
re- 


Nas been 


Reliable estimates have shown 
that in 20 years after the Civil War 
5.000.000 of the young men of 
the South left to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding that 
migration, and the political misrule 
from which the South suffered for 
years following the War Between the 
South has 
problems, 


pest 


the gone along 


its own which it 


continue to do if reformers from 
who are 


will 
ar sections, and 
of its 

Unfortunately tnere are 
the South have 
call for help whenever the price of 
whenever a 


4 part Ol 


oLne peopie 
alone. 


in 


to 


jealous success, iel 
those 
peen 


who prone 


iow, or CTisls 
kind, 
picture, 
of Southern 
fallen into the 


so today, 


colton Is 
of 
nomic 


Some 


the eco- 

South. 
hewspapers 
t, and are 


some as < 
affects the 
the 
have hab 
doing 
national 
South needs is 

As an 
generations it will 
although the South today is fast be- 
coming a manufacturing region, that 
per capita wealth cannot be ex- 
pected in a few years to equal that 
of industrial sections. Agricultural 
States countr never have 
gained the wealth that manufactur- 
ing brings. Home created 
through industrial development are 


agri- 


need 


the 


we 
help 


treatment, 


of 
The 
fair 


saying 
help. only 


agricultural section for 


be recognized, 


or 1e€s 


markets 


too for successful 


But the 


earnest 


necessary 
South has now set 
nat- 
manufacturin 


about in developing its 


ural resources {ol 


ire unequalled in 


any 


lar area on earth 


FACTS FROM CENSUS REPORTS 
Below are facts from 
United States Census 
which I think are convincing: 
Itisaf hat the 
manufactured products is 2 
hat of its agricultural products 
fact that the value of the South's 
1ufactured goods in 1935 was $8,632,- 
238,000, or nearly 20 per cent the 
5.] 


taken 
reports, 
h’s 


value of the Sou 


times 


of 
[Continued on Page 


Louis A. Eckl 
Editor, The Times, 
Florence, Ala., 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

now 
the 
problem, 


being 
South of 
Presi- 


Statement to 


steps are 


YEVERAL 
S 


taken to remove 
No. 1 


2o00sevelt’s 


the nation’s 
dent 
effect, 
true 
Progress is being made, 
and continuance and expansion of 
the TVA program in the Southeast; 
it aboli- 


method of 


this 
is entirely 


broadly speaking 


nowever 


making permanent the 
tion of “Pittsburgh-plus” 
steel pricing, and elimination of un- 
favorable freight rate differentials 
against the South, < being 
ought before the I. C. C 
way toward eradicating 
present-day evil Dixie. 
Unquestionably the human and 
material of South, in 
many sections and many instances, 
have exploited by absentee 
owners pital, but accomplish- 
ment of the s outlined would go 
far to overcome that evil, the South 
having insufficient capital of its own 
at this time to do the job at hand. 


the 


long 
of 
resources the 
been 


of ¢ 


These steps suggested would make 
the South’s cotton 
processed into finished 
the point of production and 
more favorable freight rates would 
enable products to go into 
eastern, northern, western and for- 
eign markets at with 
{ consequent greater consumption. 


goods at 


sucn 


lower prices, 


July 18, 1938 


———— 


IS THE SOUTH THE "NATION'S NO. 1 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM?” AND IF SO, WHY? 


Peter Molyneaux 


Editor, The Texas Weekly, 
Dallas, Texas, 


answers: 
IRST of all, let me say that in my 
opinion the “Nation’s Economic 
Problem No. 1” is that of adjusting 
its commercial policies to its 
changed status as a leading creditor 
country in a world made up princi- 
pally of debtor countries. 

The Hutchins Commission, in its 
report which was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1934, declared that if this was 
not done “by action as rapid and 
dramatic as possible,” the United 
States “must be prepared to accept 
a drastic dislocation and reorgan- 
ization of industry and agriculture, 
of capital and labor.” 


It has not been done, and conse- 
quently this drastic dislocation and 
reorganization has been in process. 
Iis impact has been felt chiefly in 
the South, because the population 
of the South depends more directly 
and more completely on the produc- 
tion of export commodities than 
other regions, but the process has 
affected and is affecting the domes- 
tic economy of the entire country. 

To speak of the South’s condition 
“as the nation’s problem, not 
merely the South's,” in any patron- 
izing tone would not merely be add- 
ing insult to injury, but would be 
displaying an entire lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the prob- 
lem itself. 

The South's condition is the effect 
of national policies which are re- 
sponsible for economic dislocation 
throughout the country. 


THE SOUTH’S HANDICAP 
Answering specifically the ques- 
tion: “What has kept the South 
back of the nation’s procession?” I 
would say that it has been the fact 
that the South’s major economic 
activity during nearly a century 
has been that of producing export 
materials in a high tariff country. 
That condemned the South to 
economic inferiority even during the 
period when the United States was 
a debtor country and paid fts an- 
nual foreign obligations with cot- 
ton and other export commodities. 
Since the United States be- 
come a creditor country, this situa- 
tion has been progressively destroy- 
ing the foreign markets for the 
products of the South and intensify- 
ing its inferior economic position. 
But it has also been affecting ad- 
versely the domestic economy of the 
country. A rich, creditor- 
country, with boundless resources, 
an immense capital supply, and 
highly efficient and potentially pro- 
ductive labor, cannot maintain last- 
ing prosperity under commercial 
policies which restrict trade and 
limit markets by means of high 
tariffs and similar devices. It 
this circumstance that presents “the 
nation’s economic problem No. 1.” 


LACK OF PURCHASING POWER 

There is “‘missing margin” of pur- 
chasing power, representing the lost 
purchasing power of the producers 
of export commodities, which cannot 
be restored by ‘‘pump-priming’ 
through Government spending or by 
subsidies of any kind. The circum- 
stance that the area planted in-cot- 
ton this year is the smallest in more 
than 35 years is a symptom of na- 
tional economic maladjustment. 

As to whether human and material 
resources of the South have been ex- 
ploited by absentee owners of 
capital, I should say that there is 
much more on the credit side of the 
this respect than on the 
side. I do not think there has 

more “exploitation” in the 
South than elsewhere in the country, 
and in neral the benefits and in- 
creased production from 
the investment of capital have gone 
more largely to the people of the 
South than to the owners of such 
capital, whether absentee or local. 


NEED OF MORE CAPITAL 


The South needs 
capital than is 


has 


entire 


1s 


ledger in 
debit 


been 


ee 


raciltine 
resuiting 


much more 
invested in that 
region at not less, and in 
the very nature of things most of it 
must come from other regions where 
surplus capital is available. 


present 
present, 


As to the solution of the “nation’s 
economic problem No. 1”, I think 
that a downward revision of the 
tariff on finished manufactures 
calculated to result in our import- 
ing the equivalent of about 85 per 
cent as much finished manufactures 
as we export is the essential first 
step toward such a solution. And, 
incidentally, I believe such a step 
would in time convert Miss Perkins’s 
“shoeless South” into an important 
and highly profitable market for 
American manufactured products of 
all kinds. 

And it would do more to in 
real wages in the South than all the 
legislation and organization of labor 


that could possibly be undertaken. 


crease 
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The Question of the 


By John Skottowe 


W annamaker 
President, American Cotton 








Association 
[Continued From Page 4.] 
of the farmers today No edi 
could be secured on other crop 
than cotton. The were re- 
quired under i ent 
to plant every available ac1 re 





in cotton, regardless of 
the South with its 
wonderful climate can produce prof- 
itably almost any crop that can be 
produced in any section of the na- 


tion 


the fact tnat 


fertile soils and 








n lact, no other section of the na- 
tion and few sections of the e 
world are blessed with the fertile 


soils adapted to diversificatic 


production of 


crops and the ideal 


seasons enjoyed by the South. Im- 


poverishment of the South and the 
inability of the Sout! o keep pace 
witn otner sections of the ition } 
due not only osses caused 
by the war bet\ the States and 





the Tragic Era 
Period 
of unfair 
tional legislation 


THE EFFECT OF THE TARIFF 


2.—Through the 


The Reconstruction 
but also to the enactmen 





iminating 


dise: 


protective tariff, 


a wall was built around the South 
which forces the South to sell its 
products on an open market and 
purchase its necessities on a pro- 
tective tariff artificial market. The 
South receives no benefits from the 
tariff. Other sections of the na- 


tion are protected and enriched by 
the tariff 


Thus, the farmers abroad, with 
whom the farmers of the South 
must compete on exportable crops 
purchase agricultural machi 





tools, implemen 
manufactured iz 


lower price then the 








South are forced to a re- 
sult, the farmers of th yer 
own fewer improved ag} tura 





pieces of machinery absolutely nec 
heir 


essary for operating farms on 
an economical basis 
ers in any other 
tion and even less than 


in certain of the 





section of the 





the farmers 


foreign 


amount 








America 


own manulactured in 





ue Of agricultural 


other products 





ry thelr homes 
3.—Commercial slavery rf 


South was further 


Lhe 


itensified by the 











atl ai iaws requlr- 

{ the South to pay 

transportation rates 

the rate paid by people in 

oO ections of the naiton. One 
of ese laws, known as the Pitts- 
Jurgh-plus freight rate, which has 
closed doors to other markets to 





the South and added to its impov- 
now peing again 
legal procedure in 
Court in an ef- 
from its crush- 


erishment, is 
it through 
United States 
to secure relief 
ng unfair burden 


other 





unfair transpor- 








ition rates imposed by national leg- 
islation against tl South Thus, 
the progress of the South is further 


unfalr 


prevented by transportation 


tic markets and 





foreign mai ‘ ion to the 
burdens of the tariff 
ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 

In the soils of the South are over 
300 valuable minerals subject to 


profitable mining, many of these 


with a moderate outlay of capital 
The total commercial value of these 

to a stupendous sum. A 
large these minerals, 
together with valuable undeveloped 
powe! forestry, passed 
absentee owners 
impoverishment of the 
South referred to above. The South 


was f sell its birthright for 


percentage of 
water and 


hands of 


reed to 
a mess of pottage 


Southern each re- 


gross In 


farm people 
1937 an average 
come of only $186, as compared with 
$5 for farm people elsewhere. Out 
his $186 gross income per capita 
pay all 


ceived in 





Southern farmers had to 








their operating expenses, so tha 
y a fraction of that sum was left 
yr ne necessities and 
lecencie 
Lack o water and sewel 
age are widespread deficiencies in 


mes of Southern By a 
vative estimate four mil 
n families should be re- 


farmers 





ution of 


the South’s problem 
can be reached by moving these un- 


+ 


REGISTERED O S PATENT OFFICE 


falr restrictions on trade, the tariff 
transporation rates, ete. 

the South can com- 
tne 
Remove 
transpoltation rates, put 
the South on an equality with other 
tions of the nation. Place the 
South on an equal footing with other 
Sections of the nation which have 
been protected and enriched by the 
protective tariff that impoverishes 
the South. Reiund to the South the 
tariff duties paid by the farmers by 
refunding to the farmers a parity 
payment to the amount of these 
duties on the exportable crops that 
he sells for domestic consumption. 
Competition is the life of trade. Let 
the farmer sell his exportable crops, 
world’s 
ts no refund on cotton or other 


If this is Cone 


with seciion of nation 


any 


and with foreign markets 


sec 


especially cotton, at 
He g 
exportable crops sold abroad. 
Reciprocal Tariff 
commodities or 
products—open markets, so 
t people abroad can buy ex- 
portable crops produced in America 
by the American farmer 
their exportable crops or’ commod- 


prices 


€ 





Through the 
the exchange of 
foreign 


hat the 


selling to 


2LilS 
Natural economic resources of the 
South, including minerals and wa- 


ter power, owned by absentee owners 
and not being developed, should be 
taken over by the national Govern- 
ment at a fair valuation and devel- 
oped for the benefit of the people 
thus giving employment, increasing 
the purchasing power, reducing the 


tax burden and benefiting the na- 
tion at large 

An examination of the truth—the 
facts—concerning this matter will 
convince any unbiased mind that the 
President is absolutely correct, that 
the South presents right now the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem” 


the Nation’s problem, not merely the 
South’s—and that it is of paramount 
importance that the South be 
granted commercia! freedom and 
this can be brought about 
outlined herein and will prove of 
great benefit not only to the Soutt 
but to the entire nation as a whole 


that as 


and serve to right an unbalance in 
the national economy which has ex- 
isted since the war between the 


States. 


Week $ 


_ The United States News 


By FRANK GOULD 


Editor, The Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, Md. 
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an stured products 
the entire United Stat South in- 
cluded 
It is a fact that the value ol South's 
manufactured products declined les 
that 17 per cent between 1927 and 1935 
compared with a decline of over 29 pei 


the rest of the coun 

It is a fact that the South, regarded as 
an agricultural area, has neai 
cent of the manufacturing 
ments of the United States 


cent for 


» 9% we 
vy 25 per 


establish- 


It is a fact that for material, contain- 
ers, fuel and purchased power, the 
South in 1935 paid $5.411.460,000, or 
more than 26 per cent of the amount 


nanufac- 


South in- 


spent for 
turers of the 
cluded 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOUTH 


It is a fact that the value of the South's 
mineral production in 1936 $1,- 
739,431,000, compared with 
000 for the of the cor 


similar purposes by 
country 


was 


$2,922,569 .- 


rest 


ry, or 











per cent of the value of tl mineral 
production of the whole country, the 
South included 

It is a fact that the values lumber 
proaucts produced in the Southern 
States for 1935, which latest 
figue available, was $229.474,000, or 
nearly 42 per cent of the ie of lum 
ber production of the United 





States, the South included 
It is a fact that the South produced 
in 1936, 70 per cent of the natural 


gas produced in the United States 
It is a fact that in 1937 the South pro- 
duced 67 per cent of the crude pe- 


troleum produced in the United 


States 
It is a fact that the South produced 
in 1937, 23 per cent of the electricity 
produced in the United States by 


public and private plants 

It is a fact that the capacity of the 
public utility plants of the South is 
24 per cent of the capacity of public 
utility plants of the United States, the 
South included 

It is a fact that the internal revenue 
tax paid in 1937 by the South was al- 
most 24 per cent of the total paid by 
the entire United States, the South in- 
cluded 


THE SOUTH’S MANUFACTURING 


that 87 per cent of the cotton 
consumed 


It is a fact 
used in all American milis is 


in the South by its textile establish- 
ments 

It is a fact that the installed spindles in 
the South are 18,913,455, compared with 


8.069.000 the 
It is a fact the South has more than 

70 per cent of the rayon manufacturing 
of the country. 
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COTTON NOT SOLE INCOME 

It is a fact that while cotton is the 
leading crop, cash farm income from 
cotton last vear was $645,325.000, while 
the total cash farm income of the 
South during the same period was - 


851,052,000, so that cotton represents 1 
cent of the income 
from its agriculture 
South 
blasting 
made 
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It is a fact that in 1936 the South bought 


$4,000,000,000 worth of new life insur 


ance 


for the 


“NOT THE ‘NATION’S PROBLEM 
The Mobile Register says there is 
difference between saying “Frank- 


rest of the United States 


lin D. Rogsevelt has grave problems” 


and “Franklin D. Roosevelt is a 
grave problem.” 

The problems the South has are 
apparent just as the problems other 
sections have are apparent. Com- 
pare the poverty and living condi- 
tions one finds in crowded indus- 
trial centers of the North and East 
with industrial cities of the South, 
and see where the problem is gravest 
and most apparent. 

In this period of “reform” there 
has been a lot of literature put out 
about “wasted land” and “neglected 
opportunities.” picturing the South 
as a place of gloom, its people suf- 
fering from dire maladies and with- 
out shoes, but one has only to travel 
through the Southern States to find 
that here is a civilization which is 
happy, contented, healthy and pro- 
It is a bit tiresome to hear 
twaddle about the South 
as “the nation’s problem.” 


gressive 
so much 


as compared with $11,000.000.000 








Chesterfield Time 
on Your Radio 
PAUL WHITEMAN 

Every Wednesday Evening 
All C. B. S. Stations 

PAUL DOUGLAS 
Daily Sports Program 
51 Leading N. B. C. 
Stations 


Double your smoking pleasure 
with Chesterfields 


gredients a cigarette can have. 


. theyre MILDER and BEITER TASTING 


Take a pack of Chesterfields 
with you wherever you go...youll find 
the right kind of smoking pleasure in 
Chesterfield’s refreshing mildness and 
better taste. 





Smokers get along swell with Chest- 
erfield’s mild ripe tobaccos and pure 
cigarette paper—they’re the best in- 
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EXTRA EARLY SUNDAY MORNING CHURCH SERVICES 


for motorists who wish to spend the day in the country, and 
yet do not wish to neglect religious duties were inaugu- 
rated recently by a Riverdale, N. Y., church. Sports attire 
or old clothes are the approved church-going garb and 
parking space for cars and hiking equipment in the church- 
yard is promised. 
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A ONE-MAN VIGILANCE COMMITTEE: was ar- 
rested in New York City for puncturing the tires of three 
cars parked over-time in his neighborhood. Held in $200 

, bail, the self-appointed timekeeper insisted that the Police 
Department needed outside assistance in coping with the 
parking problem. He possibly didn’t realize that it is much 
easier to fix a puncture than a parking ticket. 





+ + + A TRAILER TALKING PICTURE THEATRE is touring 
the Northwest bringing the latest double features to communi- 
ties lacking movies of their own. The perambulating theatre 
has bus type seats for sixty spectators which seats should be 
easily filled without recourse to Bingo Contests or Bank Nights. 





* * * LOUDSPEAKERS ARE TO BE SUBSTITUTED 
for automatic signals at Swedish grade crossings and engineers will 
be guest conductors on short wave programs broadcast ahead of speed- 
ing trains to warn motorists of the approach of the Limited. The 
transmitter is attached to the engine and signals are sent out and 
greatly amplified by the loudspeakers at the crossings. The signal can 
be either voice or siren or both. The engineer announcers will not be 
expected to provide entertainment programs but will confine their 
“mike” appearances to simple warnings (in Swedish) of the approach 
of the train. Motorists will make a brief pause, at the crossing, for 
Station announcements. 





+ * + MORE THAN 5,000,000 AUTOMOBILES are radio 
equipped, the professional counter-uppers tell us and the ad- 
vance-data-computers say that the totals for next year will be 
higher. However, nobody has figured out why car owners play 
their radios three times as loud as other radio enthusiasts, 
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YOUR ESSO DEALER js just as interested in 
that next trip of yours as you are’ He will check up on every 
item from lubrication to detour maps and send you on your way 
secure in the knowledge that no detail has been neglected which 
might later cause you inconvenience or delay. Also, he is apt 
to know where the fishing is good and other features of the lo- 
cality towards which you are heading. He's a good man to know. 


+ + * NEW LEGISLATION PERMITS FOREIGN’ TOURISTS 
to bring their cars into this country for three months without posting 
a bond and in the case of countries granting reciprocal privileges to 
American drivers, six months. The elimination of red tape in inter- 
national touring is a healthy move towards the promotion of greater 
good-will and understanding because the motorist can see more of any 
country than his fellow tourists. 





* + + 


PEN VSYLI {NIA H 1S OPENED a series of 
State-operated driver schools where new drivers will receive 
an intensive 40-hour training course before they ‘are licensed 
to drive. Twenty hours of class-room work and 20 of actual road 
driving will be required. This method is calculated to overcome 
hit-or-miss methods of learning whereby drivers are forced to 
learn the art of driving from other drivers who, perhaps, were 
far from expert themselves. Heretofore, these novices have in- 
herited the weaknesses of their instructors and have graduated 
to high speed cars badly trained. With approximately 300,000 
new drivers being added to the state's roster every year, Penn- 
sylvania's insistence upon uniform training is the best approach 
yet to a difficult situation. 





+ + + FEATURING MORE DASHBOARD GADGETS than an 
air liner, a super super automobile has just appeared on the market. 
The top lowers or raises at the touch of a button and other operations 
are equally simple. Careful examination reveals one important feature 
missing. There is no button to lower taxes. And we discovered no 
button to lower the dream car’s F. O. B. price which is $20,000!!! 








*** 4 NEW AUTOMOBILE TRUNK VENTILATOR 
makes a mobile kennel out of the luggage compartment 
of your car, This vent is attached to the side of the trunk well 
above the exhaust fumes and can be regulated to supply vary- 
ing amounts of fresh air in any weather. If Rover slobbers on 
the windows and his claws play havoc with the upholstery of 
your car, don’t leave him at home. Just pack him in the trunk, 





+ + + FLEXIBLE TRAFFIC SIGNS bow down to the Texas 
motorist and return to an upright position after the vehicle passes. 
Spring bases set into the street paving protect both sign and auto from 
damage if accidentally struck. Another recent safety gadget is a con- 
vex steel rail in the center of highways to prevent head-on traffic 
crashes by out-of-lane drivers. Replacing the usual double white 
line, this springy guard rail deflects any wandering car back into its 
proper lane. Apropos of this trend to resilient safety devices, it’s 
about time somebody brought out an India rubber garage door. 





* * * PUBLICATION OF THIS COLUMN through 
the hot weeks is going to keep us on our toes to make it just 
as interesting as possible. Covering the Motor Front is no 
mean assignment but we enjoy it. If you will tell us what 
you like and dislike we will make fewer wasted motions 
and it will be more exactly YOUR column. If you have an 
idea, write to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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PRESIDENT AND PRIMARIES": EDITORIAL COMMENT 


his friends naturally are going to be anything 
but pleased. The action of the President or 
the ‘Leader,’ whichever you prefer, can accom- 
plish little more than to split his party.” 
Referring to the Marietta speech the New 
York Sun (Ind.) remarks that the President ob- 
served “that the Cavalry Captain who protected 
the log cabins of the Northwest is now sup- 
planted by legislators, ‘like Senator Bulkley,’ 
toiling over the drafting of statutes. ... The 
pioneers are once more vindicated and the sen- 
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fighting primary contests evoke much criticism 





in commenting newspapers, which declare that 
the public is not at all impressed by the Execu- 
tive’s assurances that he will preserve an im- 
partial attitude. 

Some editors bluntly charge that his action 
Democratic party. Almost 

















ior Senator along with them.” Cartoonist Elak s ite a 
‘A Few More Years for to Tote the Weary 


Load, Then—”’ 


Courier-Journal is splitting the 
; ; ; ; Washinot 
without exception the editors declare the re- 


politics may be 


Cartoonist Page in the Louisville 


One Gallus Guy! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The “Anti-Monopoly” Inquiry 


“The President has not 


CHOICE OF ADVISORS 
VARIES WIDELY, 
CRITICS CONTEND 


“to draft 


sults of this incursion into 


measured only when the final elections are held. 





always been so eager,” 





according to the Yakima 
(Wash.) Republic (Rep.), 


wide experience and mature 


A few comments may be viewed as justifying 
the President's desire that men be elected to 
Congress who manifest an attitude favorable to 
the President's policies. 

It is remarked by the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.) that the President's speeches in States, 
where contests the Democratic pri- 
maries, demonstrate that “candidates in oppo- 
sition to White House friends know what to 
expect, for the President is on their trail.” 





men ot 





His close advisors, 
unofficial but generally young 
men pee-wee theorists, almost without excep- 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


judgment to do his bidding. 
powerful, are 





ed” 2 





I S 


or the § Not one of them possesses ‘the national 
Just a Couple of 


tion. 
knowledge, the experience and the acknowl- 
edged leadership in the affairs of the nation’ 
which the President demands of the man who 


will be elected Senator from Kentucky.” 


; ps-Howard N 
rage in Other Fellows 
Government Reorganization 





The Population in 1988 
didn’t go quite all the way. This leaves the 
Kentucky situation approximately in the posi- 


tion of a balanced federal budget.” 


Increased Railway Fares 


3. New Aviation Board 


Considering the “stake of prestige,” the 
Rockford (Ill.) Star (Rep.), asserts: > 

“Were such an expedition as Mr. Roosevelt 
has organized prompted by a desire to save the 
fortunes of men like Wheeler or Glass or Borah 
or Vandenberg or Harrison, or even Norris, the 
nation might accept it as a mission of states- 
manship, even if it questioned gravely the pro- 
cedure. 


“The opportunity is 
before Mr. Roosevelt,” 


VS. POLITICAL: THE ; 
advises the Omaha 
ROLES COMPARED World-Herald (Ind.), “to 


consolidate the strength of all interested in the 
common destiny and lead them forward... . 

“If he could view leadership as a_ national 
charge, and not as a factional or political 
one, he might stop internecine warfare, 
restore good feeling, and speed up the 
chinery of recovery.” 

The President's attitude in Kentucky is de- 
scribed by the Kansas City Star (Ind.), thus: 
“He was simply swinging the door wide open to 
Senator Barkley and then leaving it cracked 
sufficiently for Governor Chandler to squeeze 
through—in case the voters, without any in- 
terference—were disposed to give him the nec- 


A LEADER, NATIONAL 
Naming a New Judge 


In defense of the Pres- 
toward 


DEFENSE PRESENTED 
OF THE COURSE THE 
PRESIDENT TAKES 


(Dem.) comments: 


E COMING investigation of the nation’s 
yg and financial system by the Na- 
tional Economic Committee, ordered by congress 
and styled popularly the “anti-monopoly inquiry,” 
evokes wide comment in the press 

In general, commenting editors believe the in- 
quiry should result in much of value to the coun- 
try if extremes are avoided, particularly any sug- 
gestion for the socialization of business. 

These editors point out that “bigness” should 
not be rated as a crime, that the Administra- 
tion in its policies has contributed much to the 
development of such “bigness.” On the other 
hand every effort should be made, these editors 
say, to restrain unlawful combinations that de- 
stroy competition in trade. 

Many editors warn against improper zeal and 
ask for protection for legitimate business meth- 
ods. The “monopoly” cry, they say, should not 
be raised improperly; rather should a sober 
effort be made to reach a solution of a problem 
that has existed here for half a century. 


ident’s attitude 
local contests, the Louis- 


Courier-J ournal 


LANS for revival in the next Congress of the 
Government reorganization bill meet with 
objection from a large majority of commenting 
newspapers, only about 10 per cent approving 


such a program. 


ville 


“Because he is the ‘President of all the peo- 
ple,’ he has not only the right, but the duty to 


attempt to surround himself with men of force- Those who indorse the plan put forth by the 


President, do so on the ground that rearrange= 
; : : ment of civil departments of the Government 
kindness, in the second tier of statesmanship, under the President would have a beneficial ef- 
Bulkley, Barkley, Thomas and so on who have fect on the patronage power exercised by mem- 
bers equally cer- 
country has no desire for an exe 
one-man power. Some call it a move 


ma- 


fulness and goodwill, who have the courage and “But the men given the accolade are, in all 


integrity to battle with, and not against him 
The Presi- 


dent, in 1932, and gain in 1936, committed him- 


“And what is so strange about it? 
spacious omissions of qualities we like to think Congress. Opponnets are 
self deeply and irrevocably to certain courses | essential in national leadership, and whose chief tain that the 


vension Ol 


of action. The people approved his objectives recommendation is that they will go along.” seal dictatarahin 

“After all,” concludes the Roanoke World- + 
News (Dem.), “it has been known for months 
that Mr. Roosevelt was for Barkley and wanted 
him to win. He told the people of Kentucky 


in his Covington speech only what they knew.” 


with the most impressive landslide of votes ever 

An emphatic point is made in defense of the 

office of Comptroller General, which has been 

attacked in the previous measures to provide for 
reorganization, 

It is also pointed out that when a bill has been 

defeated so decisively, there is seldom 


quent opportunity the legislation. 


given to any President.” 
“If one Democrat is defeated,” states the 
| Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.), “because the 
‘Leader of the party’ decreed it so, he and all 


essary push. 
“And that’s where Mr. Roosevelt stands on 


Kentucky. He went as far as he could, but 
subsee 
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Overcrowding to Come 


HE REPORT on population trends in this 

country, made by the National Resources 
Board, evokes wide discussion in the press. The 
Board reached the conclusion that the popula- 
tion should reach a maximum of 158 millions by 
1988 and then begin to decline. Some four-fifths 
ef commenting newspapers accept the conclu- 


Helping Out the Railways 


Ww emits for eastern railroads to increase 
passenger fares from 2 to 215 cents a mile 
for a trial peri< f 18 months is approved by 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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try, and as well to the citizen more and 
abiding advantage! 

Continue to carry on the 
for a government of this poor deluded 
land, which is waking up and 
which must completely awake before it 
is worse than deluded—and which, for 
all the chatter, and all the mistakes, 
many of us love intensely. A. E. T. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

x * * 


Haven't the people a right to a clear- 


cut picture of who is a co-operator and 


communities have been given something + 


for which they pay nothing 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication 
and those to which writers desire to All through the Southland t same 


have only their initials attached if tory is told about what the States and If Mr. Roosevelt is as bad as you 
age ge ee . communities so generously 1 ived from claim, why not let the people know un- 
printed, letters must be signed this President, whom this Mississipian quivocally who his friends are so the 
and address given. regards as greater than Washington, voters can repudiate these candidates? 

Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, or Wilson You know they won’t? You bet your 

A school boy could spend life they won't! 

else’s money and call himself “liberal and We now have one of the few Presi- 
humanitarian.” K. B. M., of Vicksburg, dents who is big enough or honest 


who is a knifer-in-the-back? campaign 
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American Factories Abroad Ome! 

Sir:—There has been much said about 
the cause of unemployment in this 
country One opinion, often expressed, 


somebody 


sensiblv enough to put your masters in their 











Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate 


It’s a Good Trick, Anyhow 





sions of the Board that communities must be 
adjusted in their economic policies to an in- 
creased proportion of older persons in the next 
half century and to a lessened proportion of 
youths. 

Such planning is rejected as useless by the 
minority group of editors who insist that new 
factors will upset all such predictions, much as 
the Malthusian theory in the early nineteenth 
century was disproved. 





A “Non-political’ Board 


LARGE proportion of the commenting news- 
papers approve the appointments to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as essentially non-political. 
A few, however, assert that through the appoint- 
ments the President may have too much control. 
Of the members appointed by the Executive, 
two, it is observed, are members of the minority 
party, including the chairman of the Board, 
Edward J. Noble of Connecticut, manufacturer 
and amateur aviator. These selections lead Re- 
publican editors to accept the organization as a 
well-rounded, non-political board. 

Other views are held by those who emphasize 
the fact that the important executive officer is 
Clinton M. Hester of Montana the Administra- 
tor, who is described as close to the Administra- 
tion through his service as assistant general 
counsel of the Treasury Department. 





is that the machine caused Cver-prsiuc- 
tion, creating more than could be con- 
sumed. However, the Census Bureau 
reports a great lack of home conven- 
iences, such as bath tubs, refrigerators, 
etc. If the people were in a position to 
buy, it would require double shifts in 
most every factory to supply the de- 
mand. 

In my opinion, the real cause has not 
been given any consideration. I would 
like to know of any statesman, econ- 
or editor who has in any way re- 
that for the last 


omist, 
ferred to the fact 
twenty years American industry has es- 
ablished factories in nearly 
eign country. Prior to this and during 
this time we were manufacturing solely 
in the United States and exporting to 
foreign countries. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many men are em- 
ployed in these foreign plants and then 
ratio that number with the number of 
unemployed men in this country today. 

The question naturally What 
are you going to do about it? Frankly, 
I say, I do not know, but at least it can 
be brought to the front for discussion. 

Cc. W. HAY. 


every for- 


arises, 


Marion, Ill. 
x * * 


The Free Press 

Sir:—Whether I agree or disagree with 
some of your editorials (and I have read 
both kinds since I started subscribing) 
or parts of them; whether you agree or 
disagree with the point of view I ex- 
press, as long as I have some assurance 
that the press is free, that it will not 
suppress a point of view because of the 
pressure of some noisy minority, then I 
fee] that paper is worth supporting— 
worth reading. Carry on that tradition. 
New York. H. W. 

x *«* * 


Mississippi's Good Fortune 

Sir:—In letter of K. B. M. of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in which he voiced his opin- 
ion of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as the 
best President these United States has 
ever had, may be a sample of the re- 
action many voters have, because their 








could do the job maybe more 
and economically. He should remember, 
that taxes from the northern and west- 
ern States pay, for the most part, for his 
new streets and public buildings. He is 
happy over it all, and perhaps no one 
should blame him, because of the Roose- 
velt gift, though in fact it is just an- 
other case of others’ forced generosity. 
Mississippi just got its share of other 
people’s money under New Deal rules 

Columbus, Ohio. JAMES GLENN. 

x * * 


A Thrill for an Octogenarian 

Sir—I'’m an American of a 
fifth generation and an oct 
this year. But I was acutel 
by reading “comments of you 
in your issue of July 5. 

E. D. M., of Savannah, Ga., 
dent Roosevelt of all over the map, in 
their allusions to copperheads, reminded 
me vividly of my boyhood and other in- 
cidents. Even on the bleak prairies of 
northern Illinois, during the Civil War, 
we had plenty of copperhead nd they 
were very much alive and squirm) 


and Presi- 


Then again I felt jumpy read- 
ing the letter of H. B. M., written from 
Vicksburg, Miss., for I was there during 
the siege and while Grant’s “Big Gun” 
was very loudly battering Vicksburg’s 
fortifications. I had been taken there 
and to other fretful places of the region 
by my father, who was commissioned by 
President Lincoln and serv ith Grant 
and Sherman until the Battle of At- 
lanta in 1864. 

Now you have H. B. M. yyaising F, D. 
Roosevelt to the stratosphere for set- 
ting up schools, gymnasiums and high- 
ways there regardless of sentiments and 
the Treasury. 

“Thus we may see, quoth he, how the 
world wags. 
And so, from hour to hour—” 
CHARLES L. PAIGE, II. 
Redding, Calif 
x *« * 
Approves President’s Course 

Sir—You complain because President 

Roosevelt makes a few primary choices, 





place. 

The checks and balances you 
so freely about, if you had your 
would have us going in circles. Of course 
that’s what you want. So the Morgans 
and Mellons, etc., can step into control 
again during the confusion 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

x** *® 


speak 
way, 


R. J. 


Appeal for a Broader View 
Sir:—Contrast the speech of Bruc 
a at the Indian 
ion, with ji uasive ne 
tforward views 
restions, with 
expression of 
* who loves the President 
him nightly beccuse he has 
paved some streets in Vicksburg, helped 
to build a gymnasium, and approved of 
a new high school. 

This frame of mind is too 
common among the citizens of this 
2at republic. It is the privilege and 
duty of such leaders as Mr. Barton to 
open these limited local minds to the 
comprehensive views which must be 
taken, if not by K. B. M. and his clan, 
at least and surely by any official who 
has the destinies of the country under 
his influence, and more or less stymied. 
What does the little and literal mind 
care about our foreign markets lost, 
our national debt which promises to 
reach forty billion in another year, our 
labor troubles and the natural fears of 
business because of bungling incompe- 

and worse, sneering hostility? 


latter 


tence 
What does the patriotism of one small 
ward in one small city care for the 
egregious, immeasurable self-conceit and 
obstinacy in high places, with nothing 
to justify them—pardon me, I should 
have added, except a long line of wild 
schemes and broken promises? 
Continue to spread the needed broad 
views to widen the national outlook, un- 
til the problems of the nation become 
visible to even the myopic citizens on 
the back streets Could all the mem- 
bers of Congress think unselfishly, what 
a glorious difference to the whole coun- 





A Voice for John Garner 

Sir:—I appreciate The United States 
News immensely. Seems to me it’ must 
help bring about a better understanding 
of national affairs. We are plain farming 
people and we are afraid—alarmed for 
our national security as we never have 
been before in all our 60 years. It would 
relieve us very much if F. D. R. would, 
er—resign—and let John Garner run the 
Executive branch for awhile. L. H. F. 
Rochester, Mich. 

x * * 


A Dissertation on Deb 

Sir Few today seem to understand 

true economical significance of debt 

No better start could be made than by 
Saying that, “Debt is an offspring 
Savings and confidence is the guardiar 
of both.” 

Before a debt could ever be made. a 
Savings was in evidence. Before I bor- 
row ten dollars from you, you would have 
to be able to spare it. 

It is true that the dollar we spend 

be earned by some one, either by 

service or some value in return 
But it is not true that the more we save 
the less we earn. Have you ever heard 
of a man living off the interest of his 
debts? 

By increasing our debts we do spend 
more than we earn. But as far as in- 
creasing our income I wish to point out 
that, because a man earns $1,500 a vear 
and borrows $800 to buy a car it in no 
way makes his income $2,300 for the year. 

A debt cannot be classified as income. 
A debt is something that must be paid 
back. Today’s debt is a lien on tomor- 
row’s income. 

I will say this, that a debt may help 
to increase your income, even if it must 
come out of the future income. 

Savings has given the 
greatest working tool man 
without this tool capitalism 
exist 

Back of all debts is the confidence 
that they will be returned; if there is no 
confidence there will be no debt 
Battle Creek, Mich. ROBERT E. WADE, 


world the 
ever had; 
could not 




















Br the Paterson Evening News 


The Incurable Optimist 





yf commenting newspapers, 
t t th rstate Come 
a mistake several 

cn a request 
of operation warrants 
the majority of the press, 
the rates authorized 
with the 


reasea 
hi r rates is held by 
and it also argued that 
would make it 
brotherhoods on the wage question. 
Another argument advanced is that the better 
service and equipment now furnished by the rail- 
with costs. 


easier to compromise 


ways justify fares, more in line 

In opposition to the sranted, some 
editors argue that the higher , under present 
circumstances, will defeat the purpose intended; 
that such costs will reduce traffic and thus put 
the roads back in a position even more un- 
favorable. 


Increase 


COSLS 





Texas New Federal Judge 


PPOINTMENT by the President of Governor 
f James V. Allred of Texas as federal district 
judge evokes much comment in the press be- 
cause of the manner in which the Executive an- 
nounced the appointment from his train while 
on tour. The fitness of Governor Allred for the 
judicial post is accepted by the commenting 
newspapers though some remark that criticism 
may come from lawyers resident in the district 
over the appointment of a non-resident. 

In all commenting editorials reference is made 
to the comparative youth of the new judge: he 
is 39 years old. All remark on the unusual man- 
ner in which the announcement was made by 
the Executive. 
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+ ning of maneuvers on the part of 





Aid for political refugees; | spread of totalitarian doctrines and 
f ¥ . . : influences among the “good neigh- 
Americans fighting in Spain; bors.” 


totalitarian ideas in Latin re- || ing its cue from the White House, 











publics: These tie America is more than ever concerned with 

. ital d the program of “Pan-Americanism.” 

closely to coming vital de- In the week just past, there have 

velopments in foreign affairs. been a number of events bearing on 
; these factors 

Will we be entangled in In Europe: Of interest to the 


State Department was one phase of 
the progress of the Non-Intervention 
|| Committee in its plan to evacuate 
. |! foreign volunteers fighting with 
problems we soon will face. | both sides in Spain. 


AMERICANS UNAFFECTED 
“Foreign volunteers” as now de- 
fined by the committee are those 
claiming citizenship only among the 
26 European powers making up the 
non-intervention committee. This 
automatically keeps American vol- 
unteers at their posts in Spain. If 
the number of Americans bearing 
arms had been considerable, it is 
possible that this country would 
have been invited to join in the 
However, since the White House evacuation program 
te artment, accord- | 
and the eg ee - ” ae gpoon | Of further interest to the State 
ing to public statements a acts D pe as Wes Reema 
epartment was Prime Minister 
from time to time, continue to exist nate alliances of the 
on a day-to-day policy basis, match- peinapaniciaiae eit Ri ae Sine 
. . impossibility of aiding British mer- 
ing strokes with the international | 9)?" : ae 
: . ts and their chantmen plying the Spanish war 
rent its 4 the : 
SS el States may zone. Should this lack of protec- 
effect o ates ay 


: se the nest tion continue to extend to vessels 
ravide s as to neé : . 
provide some ciue as engaged in straight commerce, in- 


overseas troubles? 
Here is a glimpse of some 








N the months to come official 
| etree is forecasting stir- 
ring and dramatic developments in 
international affairs. But just what 
role the United States might be ex- 
pected to play in the international 
scene is at this time apparently 
hedged with more than cautious 

commitments by those in charge of 
our foreign policy 


future. volving no contraband or arms, of- 

First—There is what foreign af- ficials here predict that the issue 
fairs specialists have come to call | may spread to the Chinese-Japanese 
the United States’ “academic in- war area, where in the near future 
terest” in most of Europe’s affairs the Japanese may find it expedient 
Under that broad term they would | to point to the Chamberlain Spanish 
bracket such events as the annexa- policy as a precedent for any action 


tion of Austria by Germany and the | they may take against neutral ship- 
possibility of extending ‘Anschluss’ ping. 


to Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, the first phase of the 
But a subsidiary factor ranks high | international refugee conference of 
in recent Administration policy. 32 nations came to an end with the 


That is the so-called “humanitarian adoption of a plan suggested by the 
interest” in foreign affairs. Under United States, Great Britain, and 


that term would come this nation’s France to find homes overseas for 
convocation of the refugee settle- Europe’s racial, religious and politi- 
ment parley; blasts against inhuman cal outeasts 
war-time practices, such as the Stymied by their own govern- 
bombings of noncombatant popula- ment’s network of obstacles to posi- 
tions, and quick response to appeals tive action, the conferees resolved to 
for medical aid, as in last week's set up a permanent refugee commit- 
shipment of cholera vaccine tO tee which would be empowered to 
China. negotiate with governments for “or- 
Another factor in this nation’s derly emigration” of involuntary 
overseas policy is what officials de- refugees 


scribe as the “economic interest.” 
Under that broad term they would 
bracket such problems as reciprocal 
trade agreements, the most import- 
ant one at present being the pro- 
posed Anglo-American pact, and 
such measures as would afford pro- 
tection to United States interests in 
Germany, Austria and China 


LATIN AMERICA’S ROLE 

Second.—There is the realization on 
the part of American diplomats that 
their most important “sphere of in- | Watched the slow swing of the war 
fluence” today lies south of the Rio | index in China, commercial attaches 
Grande. Increasing manifestations | in Washington began to analyze the 
point to Uncle Sam’s coming role as | trade index, which showed a decided 


Officials in Washington also kept 
a wary eye on developments in Pal- 
estine, where British Tommies con- 
tinued to be caught between the 
crossfire of Jews and Arabs As 
added reinforcements rumbled into 
the Holy Land from Egypt, rifle firs 
and the shattering impact of bombs 


} 


added to the toll 


JAPANESE IMPORTS 


As America’s military observers 


of lives 


a “super-salesman” in the Southern ‘Slump in Japanese imports into this 
Hemisphere. Officials will privately | Country for the first five months of 
admit that there is an awakening 1938 

not only toward more extensive The big question to them was just 
trade possibilities, but also in the how far boycotts in this country 
“political” factor, namely the begin- against Japanese goods accounted 














T HE great field served by steel is suggested 


by a glance around the average office. The 


desk ata the partition .. the typewriter 
the file-vault ... the letter files... the doors. 
lighting fixtures and water cooler all have 


gained in beauty and utility through steel. 
Present fields of use, moreover, merely hint 
the opportunities for yet other applications 
that await the alert manufacturer — oppor- 
tunities which the Weirton Steel Company con- 
tinually is promoting with steel made to 
particular specification after study of the 


manufacturing problem to be met. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OWNING AND OreraTiING—- Weirton Steel Company, 4’ eirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanna Iron Ore Company. Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 

















the United States to offset the 


Today, the State Department, tak- 


| Tide of World Affairs: ves crore wr 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ 








_ The United 








States News 


+ 1938 was $47,848,000 as compared 
with $92,386,000 for the same period 
last year. In May, Japanese traders 
sold $7,020,000 to the United States 
as compared with $18,240,000 for 
May, 1937. 


EXPORTS TO JAPAN | 

Although American exports to Ja- 
pan were reduced in the same period, 
the decrease was not nearly as 
marked. In the first five months 
of 1937 the dollar value of Japa- 
nese imports from the United States 
was $14,447,000 dropping to $109,659,- 
000 in 1938. ~ 

More concerned are American 
trade specialists with the long range 
view of U. S. trade treaty rights in 
China, Although there have been 
sporadic violations of this country’s 
treaty rights in China by the Jap- 
anese, observers predict that the 
major test will not come until the 
Japanese have begun to consolidate 
their civil position in North China 
behind the military wall, 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICIES 


—Harris & Ewing 








IT’S CALLED “INCOGNITO” 
//HEN a visiting dignitary wishes to avoid official welcome and 
brass bands he travels “incognito.” So now after the preliminary 
diplomatic overtures Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden is see- 
ing America as any other tourist. Photo shows Secretary of State 
Hull (left), with the Crown Prince, leaving an informal luacheon 























tendered in the latter’s honor. In South America: It is here that 
the United States’ “official eye” is 
centered. 

for the decline, as against the busi- , as cheap food products and electrical | Although developments in recent 
ness recession yoods, which usually maintain high months have more carefully engaged | 
But although officials refused to levels even during depression times, the attention of the White House | 
comment on their fir igs, trade spe- declined in volume more than the | and the State Department toward | 

cialists after studying a breakdown prosperity symbol—silk. this nation’s future relations with 
of the statistics came to the con- The dollar value of Japanese im- Latin and South America, it will be | 
clusion that those commodities such | ports for the first five months of [Continued on Page 10.] | 


IN NEW YORK 


Rainbow Room 


- 
Two Great 
Orchestras 


AL DONAHUE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
FEATURING Paula Kelly 


EDDIE LE BARON 


AND HIS TANGO RHUMBA BAND 


DOROTHY FOX 


DANCING 


BOB BROMLEY 
AND HIS PUPPET REVUE 
* 

NC DRESS REQUIR 
FOR THE SUMMER 
* 
ERVATIONS PLEASE CALt 
CIRCLE 6-1400 
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CHART SHOWING TRADE AGREEM 
COMMERCE OF THE LEADINC 
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World Peace through World Trade 


“No country today possesses within its own frontiers sufficient flows through a labyrinth of diverse arrangements — 


reson , 702 fervms of either natura lg ndox ment or Auman wt 15- 
mand skill, for its population to be prosperous and contented 


some designed to promote buying and selling, others to 


tthout a large measure of economic and cultural intercourse restrict it; some created in the cause of world peace, 


J 
with the rest of the world. 


Secretary of State CorpeLL Hutu 


others to make nations independent of their neighbors. 


Now more than ever before, experienced and ade- 


Thus country is dedicated to world peace through quate banking facilities are indispensible to American 
world trade. Pursuing this objective, fourteen recip- business men conducting overseas trade. In this respect, 
rocal trade agreements were operative during all of the assistance ot the Chase National Bank is of material 
1937, two more came into being during the year, and aid to those who are helping our population to main- 


another became effective early in 1938. 


However, a large part of world commerce today of the world,” 


A folder entitled “INTERNATIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS” 


containing in chart form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which 
a large part of world commerce is conducted, has been prepared by the Foreign Department 
of the Chase National Bank and is available to business executives. Facilities of the Chase 
National Bank are available through correspondent banks in all parts of the country. The 
names of the Chase correspondents in your community will be provided upon request. 


tain “economic and-cultural intercourse with the rest 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pint STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Foreign Branches: toxpon ¢ HAVANA ye SAN JUAN © PANAMA © CRISTOBAL @ COLON e Offices of Representatives: BERLIN 
THE CHASE BANK—Foreign Branches: paris @ SHANGHAI ¢ HONGKONG e TIENTSIN 


ROME 


® MEXICO, D,. F, 
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« Looking to 1940; 


Mr. Roosevelt's Political Tactics 


that President Roosevelt has left campaigning behind for a 


Now 
| , + . . . 
= time, the politicians are busy trying to assess the significance 


and results of his transcontinental trip. 


Among the facts being taken i 


From every State 


nto consideration 


visited by the President, 


are: 
and especially from 


the Southwest and West, reports told of cheering crowds turning out 


to greet him 
printed on this page.) 


and of self-assurance on his part. 


(His addresses are 


Vice President Garner absented himself from the welcoming dele- 


gations of Democratic leaders in 


Texas. 


The fact that Mr. Roose- 


velt and Mr. Garner merely exchanged greetings by telegraph re- 


vived reports of differences betwe 


en them, and that the Vice Presi- 


dent may seek leadership in the party’s national convention in 1940. 


Afterward the President evidenced satisfaction in “making and 


breaking precedents,” this time in 


Federal Judge from the 
form of 
His choice 
James V. 
porter 

Question whether 
might attempt to break the 
dent against 
White House 
though petitioned by a workers’ ¢ 
in Colorado to seek a third term, 
Mr. Roosevelt Kept silent 
subject. Hus petitioners heare 
talk, instead, about national 
ning. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT 

In no case did President 
in so many words, for the 
tion or defeat of any candidate for 
office in a Democratic primary. The 
Administration preferences were un- 
mistakably indicated, however 
number of instances where the New 
Deal supporter was the apparent 
favorite to win 


his private car 


the Texas 


Rooseveit 
prece- 
no third term in the 
more. Al- 


sud 


arose once 


on 


plan- 


the 


ask 


noming 


The Democratic Senators Colo- 
rado and Nevada received no jn- 
ferential blessing; but neit did 
their rivals renomination. The 
Senators, Adams and McCarran, gen- 
erally are believed to be 
in disfavor at the White 


for 


somewnatl 
House be- 
cause of independent stands taken 
in Congress. At the same time they 
are strongly supported in the 
mary campaign by the State Demo- 
cratic organizations 


pri- 


fter adding it all up, 
leaders in Washington expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Roosevelt is looking 
well beyond the November elections 
Their view is that the President en- 
visages another sertion 
of leadership for a broad legislative 
program in the next Congress, and a 
Struggle for control] of the national 
party organization two years hence 

One Senator 
White House 
a Roosevelt 
terializes is 


politic al 


vigorous as 


upon whom the 
inner circle counts U 
vs. Garner battle ma- 
Elmer Thomas, of Ok- 
jlahoma. The President praised 
Thomas while in his State. Mem 
bers of the presidential entourag 
claimed credit for the renomi: 

of the Senator in the primary 

days later. 


SITUATION IN INDIANA 

In contrast with 
the train about that primary, litt 
was said about the renomination by 
acclamation of Senator Van Nuys by 
the Indiana Democratic 
tion. The expressed hope 
Roosevelt advisers had been 
Van Nuys would be displaced because 
he opposed the Supreme Court en- 
largement bill last year, with Adams 
and McCarran. 

But considerations of 1940 dis- 
Tupted the reported plan to drop 
Senator Van Nuys. The Democratic 
organization in Indiana, which looks 
for leadership Paul 
High Commissioner 
lipines, was understood t 
astrous split in the 
November if Van Nuys were 
Such a split could lessen t} 
of McNutt for presidential 
tion. So the convention 
nated the Senator and 
ously endorsed McNutt 
presidency. 


THIRD-TERM PROBLEM 

While the President sails 
cific, the results of most 
primary campaigns 
cussed 
in the light of wha 
the next two years 

Some of his supporters, like 
tor Logan, of Kentucky, ass 
belief that the President w t and 
should not seek a third term. His 
mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
Says she never heard the President 
mention the subject. 

Often when the younger New Dea!- 
ers gather, however, there is talk 
about a need for party real- 
ignment. Within this group, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last broadcast from the 
White House was analyzed as an ar- 
gument for realignment. So were 
some of the addresses he made while 
traveling West. 


tne Satisfaction on 


ie 


conven- 
among 


that 


to 
party 


nomina- 
rel Li 
simultane 


for 


the Pa- 
Democratic 
are being dis- 


nt happen in 


Sena- 
the 


The speculation takes in the 
Sibility of an alliance between the 
New Deal wing of the Democratic 
Party, the La Follette Progressives 
the Labor Party in New York, and 


pos- 


announcing the appointment of a 


the Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
Sole 
if and when’ 
view 


of the White 


a 
It i a] n an 


basis,” in the private of one 
left-wing lieutenant 


Ho 


So far as 


ise 

known, the President 
nobody definitely of what- 
plans he might have 
realignment. 


has told 
evel 


bring a party 


hopes ol 
to 


Epwarp J. Durry. 


Oklahoma City 


The President's address at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., delivered 


June 9 
always 


QO” AHOMA will 
certain distin in my mem- 


ction 
ory, for it is the only part of the 48 
States bore a different name 
when, as a smal] boy, I started to 
study geography. I am fortunate in 
to remember it as Indian 
remember the 
enormous every part 
the country when the prospective 
the borders and, 


have a 
whien 


pel abe 


Territory and to also 


rest in ot 


settlers lined up at 
sound of a bugle, rushed for- 
to establish new homes and 
communities in this delightful 


country. 


at the 
ward 
new 
part of the 
Since 
A splendid 
can 

Government 
you are 


these days you have 
future before 
assured that 
knows 


on tne 


gone 
fal lies 
you, and you 


your National 


rest 


very definitely that 
map 

Oklahoma is natural resources 
and I am glad that Okla- 
homa also appreciates so well that 

are national re- 
in their conserving 
of have to 

the national 


conscious 
natural resources 
sources and that 
and development 
make our plans 
point of view. 

Slowly but surely we are develop- 
ing a national policy in regard to the 
of the nation, and your 
given great assistance 
end. 


all us 


from 


oil resources 
Governor has 
toward that 
Probably the important 
long-range problem is the f 
water. It was due 
persistent effort my old friend, 
Senator Thomas, that the Appropria- 
tion Bill of 1935 was amended, with 
the result that the Grand River Dam 
project is definitely under way. 


most 
use of 
to 


land and the 


Ou. 


“Liberal” Vs. “Conservative;” 
the People Must Choose 

Two weeks ago, in speaking over 
a national hookup, I referred to that 
that the nation is living today 
a Government which is 
sentially liberal and nationally 
thinking in its outlook—a Govern- 
ment which is progressively better- 
ing and social conditions. 

I explained why, if the people 
want that kind of Government to 
continue, they should choose officials 
to represent that point of view—and 
that if the people want to go back 
to the of thought of 
Twenties, they should choose people 
with a conservative outlook 

And I suggested also that it is 
always a good thing to look beyond 
the surface of things and into men’s 
hearts 

Do they really mean what they 
say—or are they the kind that pro- 
fess great to the cause of 
bettering the lot of their fellow- 
men and when the time for action 
comes find all kinds of reasons why 
they should not support the action 
proposed. I refer tc such people as 
“Yes, but—people.” 


er 
iacl 


under 


es- 


economic 


the 


school 


cevotion 


The “Lunatic Fringe” 
Folk With Panaceas 
the same way we find others 
seek office, sincerely or other- 
on impossible pledges and plat- 
forms—people with panaceas for re- 
forming the world overnight—people 
who not practical in an age 
which must be both practical and 
Theodore Roosevelt was 
perhaps a bit when he 
ferred to such people as “the lunatic 
fringe.” Strictly speaking, they are 
many cases 2 
them 


In 
who 
wise, 


are 


progressive 


rough re- 


but in 


would shove over 
the lin 
During 


people of this 


these Six years the 
nation have definitely 
“yes” to the old Biblical ques- 
tuon—‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


past 


said 


“Fort Worth, Texas 


The President's 
people of Texas, broadcast 
radio at Fort Worth, July 10 


address to 
by 


and 


quiet 


AM glad to be back in Texas 
especially 
family day at my 
I always remember 
first decided to build a house on top 
of the he was attracted by the 
fact that the wide view from here is 
a little like the view from our old 
home far up the Hudson River. 
This is a grand part of the country, 
and I am glad indeed, to have sucha 
close family connection with it. 


to have a nice 
son Elliott’s ranch. 


tnat wnen ne 


Nii, 


Tomorrow, on my way to Colorado 
I will pass through a part of Texas I 
have never been to, Wichita Falls 
and Amarillo, and I am glad to know 
that this year the rainfall has 
greatly improved conditions in the 
panhandle. That makes me remem- 
ber one of the objectives of the na- 
Administration, better land 
all-weather crop pro- 


tional 
use and an 
gram. 

Nine years ago, when I was Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, I 
started my interest in the better use 
of land. People are apt to think of 
New York State as a vast metrop- 
olis; but outside of the city, at the 
southern end of the State, more than 
6.000,000 people live on farms and in 
villages and small cities. 


The National Aspect 
of this Farm Problem 

Every crop on every farm in every 
county and in every State has a 
definite tie-in and relationship with 
Similar crops in other States. That 
is why since I have been in Wash- 
ington I have beex working on the 
agricultural and cattle program 
from a national angle. 

In one sense, Texas is a great em- 
pire in itself; you can produce al- 
most everything needed by man; but 
what gratifies me most of all is that 
the people of the Lone Star State are 
cooperating so well with all national 
problems. In this way we will get 
away from spotty prosperity and 
work toward a universal prosperity. 


Texas Need of Industries: 
The Danger of Cheap Labor 


You need more industries in Texas, 
but I know you realize the impor- 
tance of not trying to get industries 
by the route of cheap labor for in- 
dustrial workers. Cheap wages mean 
low buying power. Low buying power 
means low standards of living, and 
that means low taxable values and 
therefore a difficulty in maintaining 
good schools, good highways, sani- 
tation and other public improve- 
ments. 

I know from all that I have seen 
that new industries can and will be 
developed in this State, because of 
our access to raw materials, because 
of the efficiency of your labor, be- 
cause of a growing purchasing power 
and because of a spirit of the 
ple 

Yes, I am proud of the spirit 
Texas 


peo- 
of 
the spirit of all its people. 


Amarillo, Texas 


The 
Amarillo, 
follows: 


address at 
July 11, was as 


President's 
Téez., 


ype if Marvin Jones had not kept 
4 telling me about Amarillo once 
a week for the last five and a half 
years, I would have known all about 
it because this is the spot where my 
wife was presented with the biggest 
bunch of flowers in the world. 

Before I left home, Mrs. Roosevelt 
asked me especially to convey her 
greetings to Amarillo and to tell you 
how much she enjoyed every mo- 
ment of her visit with you. 

The biggest bouquet in the world— 
and here you are greeting me with 
the biggest band in the world. Back 
East enterprising communities have 
thought they were creating world 
records by assembling bands of 500 
instruments but out here you think 
nothing of a band with 2,000 pieces 
in it 

All this shows what you can do 
in the Panhandle if you put your 
minds to it, and that is why I am 
very happy that you are putting your 
minds on the subject of water and 
land use. 


The Universal Problem of 
Proper Use of Land 

Everywhere you go in the United 
States you find the problem of land 
use, and the same thing is true 
within any given State. For in- 
Stance, here in Marvin Jones’s dis- 
trict, the problem is to get water to 
the land and to keep the land from 
blowing away. Down in Austin the 
problem of my friend, Congressman 
Lyndon Johnson, is to keep his land 
from washing away—down the rivers 
and into the sea. And farther down, 
at San Antonio, where my friend, 
Congressman Maury Maverick, rep- 
resents a great city and sur- 
rounding territory, the problem of 
land use is tied up with better hous- 


its 


ry If they did 
talk abou 

Desert, 
Lo conserve watel 


lands and to plant 


less 


In 
son 


Washington 
River I hav 

the Panhandl 
Kansas and Nebra 
wind high in 

the Atlan 

that sight 

be ended } 
tional effort, backed 
by you who 


of 


can 


Money spent 
ponds and 
ming 


belts or other 


of 


for 
grass, 
to do it, 
but for the 


ceed to the | 


Elimination of Dustbowl, a 

Duty of Present Generation 

People who are ignorant and peo- 
ple who think only in I 
moment scoff at our efforts 
“Let the next take ¢cé 
of itself. If people in parts 
of the country cannot live there let 
them move out and hand the land 
back to the Indians.” That is 
my idea or yours. We seek perma- 
nently to establish this part of the 


terms of the 
anda 
generation 


the dry 


not 


“PRESIDENTIAL ‘FAMILY’ SPECIAL” 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT shown on the rear platform 


special train with his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 


Elliott Roosevelt, before leaving 
trip to the Pacific Coast where 


The United States News 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESSE 


«sity A Call to the Nations te Join 
In Reduction of Armaments 


be at peace is 

Nat In tnis Na- 

national exposi- 
be held 

ur expectation 

is well placed 

fact of holding 

means an 

ise of peace 

of ich a nature 

for better under- 


ta xr renewed good-will 


BENEFI 


g an 


TS OF TWO FAIRS 


been suggested tha was 


ake to hold two expositions 


ame year, but I caanot agree 
this because it o me that 


seems 


upplement the other 
Americans will 
both of them 


our wide nation 


plan 
next year— 
both ends of 
YOVERNOR AI L.RED an 
y of Wichita Falls, I am g I the 
come here. My old frien 


n McFarlane, has 


travel 
all-American 
Panama Canal. 
Furthermore 
other 


perhaps to one way by 


route via tne 
whe visit us 
will be stim- 
country Too 

. often we are judged by those from 
I am also familiar with this are other 


told me much those 
about the city that “faith built” and from count 
could , ed 


la 


r1es 


to cross our 


¢ 


lands who spend a few 
because an le, Fi f an ried days or weeks on one seaboard 
think they know America. 

At New York the other day I sug- 
that we Ameri- 
more 
would 
travel 
would 
them who 


we shall be. 


and 


gested, furthermore 
much wish 

from other nations 
We hz the 


wish they 


cans that many 
pe opie 
come to Visit us ave 


ibit and we that 


acquire it. The more of 
\ bt us the happier 


HOW U.S. AIDS EXPOSITION 
In the iction 

Gate Ih 

Federal 


construction of the Golden 


iternat Exposition the 


Government has been glad 


be of materi Stance to your 


work: 
Federal 


of his 


S n residents raln 


Pueblo, Colorado 

the President's t stopped 
Fort Worth, Tex., to continue his 
he embarked for a fishing cruise. formal request that he 


Was presented t 


it Pueblo, Colo., July 12, a 


seek a third 





country as 

which a large 

can call 
E 


Aarnhing more 


numbet 
home 


very year 


by getting everylning 
water that 
Back in tl 


can every drop of 
falls from the heavens 
Alleghanies many 
called “flash st 
rivulets most of 


f 
Ol 


torrents 
when a 
occurs 
here. 
We Wa 
in having as chairman of the ¢ 
cultural Committee of the Hous 
Representatives |Marvin Jon 
man who has a well-rounded 
edge of the 
in every vart of tne United State 
He and I have discussed 1 
the objective 
culture 
basis 
engage 
will not be broke one ye 
the We 
manency and 
curity for those who 


sweeping 
cloudburst 
And you have fli 


is! 


are fortunate in 


knowl 


agricultural 


programs 


great 
and cattle 

giving assurance tot 
in these pursuits 
next need a 
greater annual 


use tne 


Threefold Agricultural Program; 
Denies That it Is a Subsidy 
The fé ‘att 

on of the United States have 

desire to be paid a subsidy o1 

handout from the Federal 

They have come to under 
the rest of the country 

is learning, too, thai the agricult 

program of Admi 
not a subsidy. It is divided 


principal parts. 


arming and cattle-raising 
popu 
no 
given a 
Treasury. 
stand, and 
this istration is 
into three 
first 
assistance to 


The 
ment 
vidual farmer use his land fol 
products for which it is best 
to maintain and improve its f 


part represents Govern- 


help the 


and 
tility 
objective 


The second 


approval of those w 
to prev ? 
low prices 
words 
on sense business 
business of farmir 
ing. Asa 
jective we 


part of this second ob- 


seek to give farmers as 


ting 4,000 
& 


ot 
he first proposal from any 
that Mr. Roosevelt 
ird term, previous s1 
that effect having 

uals who happened also 


group 
igges- 
come 
election to public of- 


the case of Governor Earle, 


d not comment 


address from thé 


as follows 


Naming of Gov. Allred slatheeih an ele caked 
as Federal District Judge ;overnor Ammon: 


friene 
arenas 


and my 


morning 
be back 
1 ina Den 

the firs 


Presi 


good 

bowl 
when I got to the 
where I 
find rain, 


year, even down in the “dust 
that 

in the world 
‘ould possibly 
20t soaking wet 


Immensity of Problem 
Of National Flood Control 


The other thing that impressed me 


When I tell them that the 
sas River start 


Col., back on 


ArkKan- 
\ west of Pueblo, 
the Transcontinental 


assistance of more than eight anda 
lillion dollars 

Gov- 
to 


through- 


encoure 


the Federal 
been able so greatly 

fine spirit which 

Western States has 


idertaking. 


— 


lat we have 
to help the State of Cali- 
the municipalities around 
Bay in the construc- 
two great bridges which I 
for the first time, 
lagnificent illustration 
‘what Na- 
man can join 


too, Ul 


‘isco 
today 


aying that 


asunder 


hope to review the 

now at anchor 
not 
potent, 
fact in the national de- 
United States 
right-thinking man and 
woman in e United States wishes 
that were safe for the nation to 
spend less of our national budget on 
our armed forces. All know that we 
are faced with a condition and not 
and that the conditien is 
not of our choosing. 

Money spent on armaments does 
not create permanent wealth, and 
about the only satisfaction we can 
take out of the present world sit- 
uation is that the proportion of our 
national income that we spend on 
armaments is only a quarter or a 
third of the proportion that most of 
the other great nations of the world 
are spending at this time. 


HINT OF AN ARMS PARLEY 

We fervently hope for the day 
when the other leading nations of 
world realize that their 
sent course must invariably lead 
to disaster. We stand ready 
meet them and encourage them 
in any efforts they may make tow- 
definite reduction in world 
armament. 

The 


history 


harbor. It is 
mereiy a symboi—it Is a 
ever-ready 
fense of the 


Every 


a theory 


the will 
pre 
them 


to 
ard a 
1939 would down in 
not only as the year of the 
American World’s Fairs, 
be a year of world-wide 
it could also mark defi- 
nite steps toward permanent world 

‘e. That is the hope and the 
rayer of the overwhelming number 
women and children in 
th today. 


year 20 


two great 
but Would 


rejoicing if 


of men and 
all the ear 


= 


Divide, and you were nearly wiped 
by a flood river, and 
t wanders on down through 
this State Kansas and Okla- 
homa and for about 1,500 
miles or more before it reaches the 
Mississippi, then go and get 
t graphy books out to verify 
I say 


out on that 
and 


Arkansas 


they 
heir geo 
what 
illustration, because 
problem of one 
needs 


200d 
isn’t the 

or one community, it 
tional planning and that national 
y for the Arkansas River 
different 

angles, not only flood prevention 
but irrigation, reclamation and re- 
forestation and power development, 
and all of the that go wtih 
development of an entire water site. 
It is a 
and I 


Kansas 


Invoives a great 


many 


things 


good 


talk about 
Pueblo, when I 


pretty 
always 
River in 


illustration, 
the Ar- 
use 
Role of Federal Government 
In Solving State Problems 
I have talked 
problems over 


in the Colorado 
the 


Your Governor and 
about your different 
the use of the wate1 
River, and some of our friends in 
lower Arizona Valley and in Cali- 
fornia have different ideas about the 
use of that water 

That 
have 
running 


eral Government 


we have to 
Government 
but Fed- 
has a local meet- 
ng place for all k s of national 
States can settle 
they h between 
common meeting 
over tne 
view and are think- 
national 


trates why 


illus 
more Federal) 


everything the 


problems where 


the difficult ave 
otner, 
are getting 
our problems in 
terms 
We 
us sincerely, to 
scious of fact it is a national 
problem. If succeed in that it 
means we can make democracy work, 
t ir big objective. 


trying, I think all 
make you con- 


have been 
of 
the 


we 


don’t and are not 


forms 0 


We want, we 
other gov- 


or 


going to cepy 
ernment. Ours 

I believe that also is a good thing. 
If we could get everybody in the 
United States to travel all around 
the United States it would eliminate 
t many of our political 
would to 


¢ 
i 
; nonoh f 
1S good enougn i 


us. 


in a major pal 


differences and we get 


know ourselves better, and all in t 
spirit of the traveler, the man 
wants constantly to go around 

to find 


of 


count. look-see 


problems 


section. 


same 


every 
The 
other wate: 
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ew since the days wl 
4 Rolfe, one of the leaders of the 
first Virginia colony, married the In- 
dian princess Pocahont tobacco 
has been one of America’s greatest 
industries. 

From its origin in the beautiful 
tidewater region of Virginia the to- 
bacco growing industry has spread to 


18 States. It now grown on more 
than four-hundred thousand farms, 
and provides either full or part-time 
employment for one million farmers. 

Picturesque sailing boats once 
anchored along the James and other 
tidewater region rivers; they took on 
cargoes of tobacco and sailed to Eng- 
land, to return months later with 
fineries and luxuries from the Lon- 
don shops. 

Today, that first export 
given way to more modern methods 


LS 





trade has 


and the old wharves are overgrown 
with weeds. But tobacco continues 
to be one of this country’s leading 


total value of 134 


exports, with a 
million dollars last year. 

FRONT RANK INDUSTRY 

And nowadays tobacco also is one 
the country’s 
industries 
tobacco factories 


of greatest 
turing 
American 
products annually valt 


ed at 


dollars. 





billion and a quarter 
manufacture of tobacco gives 
ployment to one hundred thousand 


factory workers, in addition to 
which there are many thousands 
who work in tobacco warehouses, 


and in the distribution of tobacco 
products. 
The position which the tobacco 


industry today enjoys is due in large 
measure to the efficiency of the to- 
bacco manufacturers. 

Through the development of ma- 
chinery, the building of modern 
mass-production factories and the 


development of new methods of pro- 
cessing and preparing tobacco prod- 


ucts, the industry consistently has 
reduced prices and expanded its 
markets; a 10 per cent reduction in 
the average price cf tobacco prod- 
ucts has occurred since 1926 

The fact that the tobacco indus- 
try has to pay such a large excist 
tax, in part obscures the efficiency 
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Joseph C. O'Mahoney 


Proposes Anti-monopoly Inquiry, 
Neither Punitive, Nor Political 


AIL addressed to Senator Joseph 
\ C. O'Mahoney suddenly 
creased. So many news 
porters want to interview him 
he now holds press conferen< 


has 


paper re- 








chairman of the Congressional- 
Departmental committee study 
the concentration of wealth 
Senator has become one of 
sought-after men in the Capit 

“The purpose of he ud 
neither punitive nor 





Chairman O’Mahoney told tl 
try anew last week. “It an effort 
to meet an acknowledged 
the establishment of a cle 
and practical relationship be 
Government and business.” 

Pending tan- 
gible develop- 
ments, ques- 
tions about the 
Wyoming 
lator himself 
are being asked 
Business men 
recognize that 
the course of 
the inquiry 
could depend 
larg on the 
will of the 
chairman. What 
and attitude? 

“I am like a city 
Staff of reporters who 
to get factual informati 
O’Mahoney “There 
room for hair-trigger 
sonalities or emotionalism.” 

Talking in newspaper 


need fo 


ar, Stable 


tween 


) j 
legis- 


ely 


O’ Mahoney 


Senator 


his background 


editor with a 





says 


action, per- 








30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 


Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 


@ Quiet dignity 
x 





for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . 


Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 


Single Rooms $4+-$5 + Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


The 


HOTEL 
William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 











BETTER SMOKER’S PRODUCTS FOR LESS MONEY; 
RECORD OF THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY SINCE 1926 


of Amevican Efficiency 
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Copyricnt, 1938, By THE 
industry in making its prod- + Was smoked in pipes and the cigar ¢ “Labor-cost savings made possi- 
ucts available at reduced costs. and cigarette were unknown. Cigar ble by increased use of improved, 
Th e Fe i] Gov ent col- manufacturing began in America, | mechanized methods of cigar manu- 
1oWwever, as early as 1800. facture have been at least in part 
Cigars of hand-manufacture were responsible for reductions in the 
much more expensive than the ma- | average retail price of cigars since 
, 991” 
product of today. The 1921 
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trodu 





chine-made 
first general intr tion of modern 
the leaf to- 
automalic- 





machinery able t 








bacco QO cigars ain 
( ce lly, did not come until 1917. 
x The ff ex yf this troduction o 
< y ) 1e¢ Ci2ar Mal 
produc I industry is described in a re- 
red in t WPA industrial research project 
ybacco € follows: 
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O'Mahoney knows from Harllee Branch 
experi ie difference etw 
snehiine ime 1d ] Vice Chairman of the New CAA, 
m Confident of Aviation’s Future 
SOrn SB years & ; : FYARLLEE BRANCH has become 
. dines : ; i i known a r traveler” since 
and ¢ W Mr. OM nent in 1933 to be Sec- 
rye x UW : ; 
- Ass I Postmaster Genera 
& pe ia t . ( l dutie A to see that 
iur Univers i . G ubsidies serve 
Cheyenne, W3 ee gga Y » nourish the air 
” ene 2 john B. & st Fir hand 
di V ) Ke . e] came 
W Se ‘ 
t : T! ) ortu 
to app! 
th al iat knowledge 
off ne OM 1ore broadly 
n Much of ‘ bi ' es now with 
G I nats nea ppoint- 
ibutable at ent of Mr. 
old ne < in. H ch as vice 
late Senator Hendrick as a 1irman of the 
I ! id W - estal 
Mr. O'M v. In od ein 
I t | W i A 1c rT ) a u C 
and p v. Since 
Lab W f f n espe 2 ~C AA will 
Ye ude most ye" 
‘ he air mail re- 
labor \ H wt S sibilitic hertofore entrusted 
d pout ) e Post Office Department, it 
12 he will have spe- 
Ri , : he mail questions 
pi ‘ can A A b the Govern- 
for la I 11 it. Mr. 
4 i Px n Ge ‘a A I B : read to the time 
Bs piers ution in genera 1 thrive 
eg # mes ‘ Peer even more on it than in the past. 
nee : jellies Associates credit him largely for the 
c ered y 
Sow Ty ea )- Ope etwe Government 
ar, ; the air transport industry that 
e f H 1 ») 20 . 
f the antagonism 
= ; , nN ( ) incellation of the air 
of rpo t ni ‘ The fae it there are more 
; ; 33,000 route miles of air mail 
; ) ared with 
Tl eve In if 29,000 few ye lso is at- 
plugg ! 1 Y. l ¢ nt to the 
have ked r e Se efi s of Mr. Branch Stories are 
bec i pivotal e in the dis- yd of his covering thousands of 
pute over “¢) Supreme C t s e) is ¢ tinen Latin 
lar " He split wit) ica ska by air in prepa- 
Pre n the ie and fel ; n for « ms of the service 
disfa iat ver materialized. 
Ag he is If Mr. Branch expected the ap- 
ing a n t m 
syst He O’Mahoney ins “It is the facts 
conce ation of nk depo that radic 
New York i Ch xO al thers Might tl investigation produce 
é ort I Pr arg for a Federal incorpora- 
I nd f 1 investig 
v On Mr. O’Mal I 
v n Vv > House S 
W Jo ] aby,” M do ¢ 
F re ) ¢ . Pan 2 
m Congr ere ’ 
W 4 1ore 
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manufacturing 


tobacco 


machi) 


introduced generally 


The development of the cigarette 


industry is due al- 
most entirely to the efficiency of the 
manufacturers in devising 
iery which could be used in 
lunufacture. 


garette n 


THE CIGARETTE ARRIVES 


Although the cigarette had been 


in this country 


+ + 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ pointment to the CAA, he gave no 





| 
} 


The 


He was indulging his favorite 
fishing, in his native North 
when the President made 
The sojourn in 
only for 
1u- 


ause 


hint 
sport, 
Carolina 
the announcement 
the South was pleasant 
provided after 
year, but also 
sack old memories. 


not 


th t it a stre} 


1e Tes 


fficial 
ght t 


bec 


ous 
it bi 
Harllee Branch rose from a print- 


er’s apprentice to be foreman of a 
composing room in the Carolinas be 
fore he was 20. Gradually he 
drifted to the writi side of 





connected 
in Georgia 


newspaper business, being 


lanta Journal 
rting took him to 
hington, and into politics. Mr 
ch aided James A. Farley in 
1932 presidential campaign 
Democratic chairman kept Mr 
Branch by after his own ap- 
pointment to the cabinet. 





Wa 
Bran 


the 


close 


As an Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Branch has had charge 
over all forms of mail transporta- 
tion. The air mail has interested him 
especially, however. 

Time and again he has spoken 


of the opportunities and the prob- 


lems of the air mail service. Along 
with many others, he views the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as a 


medium through which the oppor- 


tunities can be seized and the prob- 
lems solved more readily than before. | 





CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadew of 
WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAING 


HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating _ people 
return each summer te 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
’ by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and dia 
of weekly rates - a _ } 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N: H. 


MT. 


NEW 
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after Civil Wa 4 1 
its appeal to soldiers who had b 
introduced to flu ured “makings” 
at Durham and North Caro- 
lina markets, the est use of the 
cigarette came after the inventi 
of machinery for maki Be- 
fore that )S ! 
their own cigarettes eX ne 
factory-made variety was too ex- 
pensive. 
At best the expert hand 

roller could make » 2.500 
cigarettes a day. Tl m $ 
solved finally, a few 1e 
end of the Civil War S 





Bonsack, a young Vil 
a machine which fed in the 





and paper in continuous rolls, . 
ting the tubes into proper length 
and performing the entire opera- 
ation. 

From that time until the pres 
day the cigarette machine has been 
constantly improved. Today ma- 
chines turn out 1,200 to 1,600 cigar- 
ettes a minute, almost as mé in 





a minute a skilled hand-roller 


could turn out in a day. 
The modern cigarette m: 


as 


awchine 


one operation rolls the tobacco 
its paper covering, seals and Slic¢ 





the finished cigarettes, which are 
then packed, all without the touch 
of a hand. Even in its first crude 
form the cigarette machine reduce 
the cost of manufacture from 80 
cents to 30 cents a thousand 
All the cther operations in 

modern cigarette factory are cal d 
on largely by machinery. Only the 
handling and stemming of the leai 
tobacco requires any large amount 


of hand labor, and in modern prac- 
tice much of that is done mechan- 
ically. 


BETTER MARKETING 





Another outstanding improvement 
hich the tobacco manufactt 
industry has made in recent years 
is in development of better packag- 
ing. 

Among the outsianding advanc 
since 1926 in the tobacco manufac- 
turing industry has been the devel- 
opment of better methods of con- 
trolling the moisture content of to 


bacco products 


This has been done in the 
place by more scientific and bette 
methods of putti noisture he 
freshly manufactured product a1 
secondly by devising new typ of 
wrappers. The problem is a difficult 


one because if the moisture content 
is too low tobacco will reach the 


sumer too dry for satisfactory smok- 


con- 





ing but if the moisture content is 
too high molding may occur. 

Cigarette packages, for example 
were made originally of paper or 
cardboard, with no wrapper to as- 
sist in the retention of moisture 
Certain substances are put in the 
tobacco to keep it moist but it is 
also important that the package be 
wrapped in a material highly mois 
ture proof 

The first step to develop a prope! 
cover was the introduction of 
ine paper. Further progress cam 
with the development of cellophane 
more moisture proof than g 
still more recently moisture yf 
cellophane has replaced the old 
type 

Another improvement in qu 


aS ¢ < ) 
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LOWER PRICES HIGHER WAGES 
Ih ) it a 
au ct ye 4 a 
1 pl ‘ - 
veyor systen re Y ) 
iayou Improven 1 I ne 
é appl ! y ¢ : 1e 
output p nacnhin el i€ i aec- 
ade 
Conseque lobacco products 
ncluding cig cigarettes, chewing 
bacco, smoking tobacco and snuff 
are sold now at a lower price than 


9 
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26. A computation of the aver- 

price of tobacco products, 

weighed according to their relative 

importance, based on data of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows 

iverage price of tobacco 

) oday is 10 per cent less 
1926 

Yet during the same period the 

hourly wage of workers in 

yacco industry has increased 

the cost of leaf tobacco has 


ed above the levels of the to- 
ch was used for the 1926 





products 

Mechanization of the tobacco in- 
ustry is continuing at a rapid pace. 
1 the tobacco experts predict in- 
creased use of scientific research in 
future with special attention to 
the development of chemical and 
physical control of materials used in 
making tobacco products. 
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UNION PACIHE 











CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


Super-speed gives more happy hours in 


California. 





spacious, 





Stewardess 


= 





yeles ‘ss 


igo € 


Air-conditioning assures a 


Smart Lounge Car... 
service 
Is’ 


every 
15 pm (C.S.T.). Extra fare. 


cool, pleasant ride day and night. The 
Streamliner Coaches were built for 
comfort with deep-cushioned, reclining 
chair-seats and soft night lights ... Also 
modern Pullman cars... 


Registered Nurse- 
The City of Los 


3 days, leaving 


tiT i OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Newest Coach and 
dations identical to the “City of Los 
“ Smart Observation, Club 
Alternates with the 
All-Pullman FORTY NINER, providing 
service every 3 days 
between Chicago-San Francisco. Regis- 


Angeles 


and Dining Cars. 


high-speed 


Pullman accommo- 


*OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO 
WOMEN— 
When in 
Los Angeles, 
make use of 
our new Wo- 
men's Travel 


tered Nurse-Stewardess service on both Department, 


“City of 


trains 


cago 9:30 am. (C. S.T. 


Stre. 
Portl 


in ner service 





ht” “Cit y of 
ast daily 


De 


nve 





tire Pacific C 


~+ 
oast 


San Francisco," 39%4-hour 
train, leaves Chicago 6:15 pm (C.S.T.)— 
Posty Niner, 50-hour train, leaves Chi- 

Extra fare trains. 


)E 


to Denver on the 
No extra fare. 
steam-train service to Colorado 


rr”! 









34 W. 6th 

treet, avail- 
able for your 
convenience. 


to Portland on “the “City of 


“ 


overnight- 

For information 
UNION PACIFIC 
300 National Press 


Bldg. 

Phone Republic 0600 
Washington, D. C, 
6 S. La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. & N. W. Ry. 
1002 — Trust Co, 
Philadelphia. Pe Pa, 

Chicago, Ill. 








INTE S RRUTTONALS 
DELIVER THE GOODS 





Everywhere you go 


smiling girls remind you 


of “the pause that refreshes” with ice-cold bottles 
of Coca-Col And have you noticed, too, how 
people turn to look at the Internationals that are 


used to deliver Coca-Cola? 


quality is a real prestige 
beverage business. 
On top of that 


Cola on a rock-bott¢ 


more businesses with years of hauling experience 
Trucks. 


are turning to International 
The International 


city will be glad to help you work out your hauling 


problem. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 
{80 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 
International Cab-Over-Engine Model D-30( 
the id t k in crowded t l 


This 
builder 


Internationals 


mm economy 


dealer or 


arresting 


bottled 


eye 


in the 


Coca- 
More 


deliver 


basis. and 


branch in your 


INTERNATIONAL 
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“BIGNESS IN BUSINESS” AND INDUSTRIAL PRICE-FIXING: A DEFENSE 


rve as 


or 
nomic machin 
rovide a 
the people 
tries 
The question of 
trols the pr > 


iceS 18 a 
tion overshadowed 


who or 


ques 
questi 
ing policies are s 
full operation of 
chinery and opport 
Just as Congr 
mittee, named t 
mic Committ 


$500,000-study 


ether pi 


on of wh price 


ucn é 


’ the Bro 
private resea 
of economics—ha 
of its own 

This study 
called “Indus 
Economic Progre 
of the problems 
the Government 
staff. Edwin G 
the Brookings 
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Insti- 
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staff, are au- 


uwion's 


They deal with the subject of mo- 
nopoly controls in industry, with the 
Subject of igness,” with banker 
control, with technology and with 
other subjects that are of growing 
concern to the people of the coun- 
try. 


LESSENED POWERS OF MONOPOLY 

Once prices were fixed throughout 
most of industry on the basis of 
free competition in open markets 
There was little conscious price fix- 
ing in those early aays. Now, how- 
ever, the important part of indus- 
trial prices, and more and more 
farm prices, are being consciously 
administered outside the open mar- 
ket. 

Here the 
nomic problem 

The Brookings concludes 
that although methods of industrial 
price making have undergone a vast 
change since the when most 
prices were fixed by direct bargain- 
ing, this change has not brought a 
net decline in competition. Efforts 
to maintain artificially high prices 
under modern competitive condi- 
tions are held to have little chance 
of swecess over a period of years, 
and th»? price-fixing power of so- 
called monopolies have clearly di- 
Minised, in the view of the authors. 

Yet they find plenty of room for 
criticism and for warning about the 
future. 

Government investigators now will 
go over the same field to add their 
reports and conclusions to those of 
this private institution. 


POWER OF EXECUTIVES 

Dr. Nourse, in the introduction to 
his book, says: 

“All the prices that we are con- 
Sidering are ‘administered’ prices 
That they are prices established 
by the decision of executives who 
have power to decide in advance the 
price at which goods shall be sold 
and to back up that decision by ex- 
panding or contracting operations in 
volume large enough to have a sig- 
nificant effect on the market. In 


is heart of 


today's eco- 


study 


aays 


1S, 


Our Growing Stake 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
recalled that the “good-neighbor” 
policy has been an integral factor 
in the formulation of this Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy since the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

Yet it is only in the last year or 
two, officials will point out, that the 
economic penetration and political 
and cultural indoctrination of the 
“good-neignbors” by Germany, Italy, 
and Japan have begun to manifest 
themselves 

As officials explain the policy’ ol 
this country, it takes on a two-fold 
Strategy, both designed to accom- 
plish one thing—a streamlined ver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The flight the United States 
bombers to Argentina last year, ob- 
servers point out, did two things— 
it nudged South America into a con- 
sciousness of military solidarity with 
the United States in event of neces- 
Sary aid from foreign aggression. 
It also served to boost the stock of 
American arms manufacturers, 
whose salesmen had been meeting 
stiff competition from European 
salesmen. 

Taking advantage of these facts, 
another flight of United States 
bombers is scheduled for a hop to 
Colombia in the early part of Au- 
gust. And looking still further 
ahead, Brazilians early in 1939 will 
be able to see for themselves how 
the United States Navy would go 
about defending itself against a 
theoretical foreign attacking force 
in its maneuvers in the South At- 
lantic. 

The recently announced proposal 
to begin negotiations with Venezuela 
for a reciproca] trade agreement is 


of 


Brookings Institution Finds That Power of So-Called Monopolies to Maintain 


Artificial Prices Under Modern Conditions Has Little Chance of Success 


nee of such power to influ- 4 


market, there could be no 

price policy to discuss.” 

power to administer 

r now reposes in the hands of 

poration executives, who have no 

irect responsibility to the people 
the country. 

It is hardly too much to say that 
price policy has almost everything 
to do with the full functioning of 
our economic system,” the authors 
set out. “It is, in fact, on the astute 
and skillful setting of prices, com- 
putation of costs, estimation of 
earnings, and capitalization of the 
into productive out- 


rate 


earnings 


THe problem of what to do about this country’s ailing eco- 
nomic system is one that is about to be tackled by a 
National Economic Committee of the Federal Government. 
But before that committee has settled down to work, the 
Brookings Institution—a private agency for economic re- 
search—has offered its latest study covering much of the 
same field that the Government is to cover . 

This new study of the Brookings Institution is entitled 
“Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress.” 

As a result of that study, its authors conclude that “big- 
ness” has come to stay in American industry and that the 
future problem lies in finding executives with a viewpoint 
that will enable them to exercise vast new powers in the pub- 


lic interest. 


A synopsis and review of this latest diagnosis of industry's 
troubles is found on this page. 


lay, that the health, activity, and 
growth of our modern business sys- 
tem primarily depends. In other 
words, it is—under our democratic 
institutions—only through the ad- 
justment and readjustment of prices 
(with the ultimate consumer al- 
ways in the forefront of considera- 
tion) that society can promote full 
and continuous utilization of its 
productive capacities.” 


WHO SHOULD FIX PRICES? 

Starting from that point the au- 
thors then ask: 

“Could we not by handling our 
management problem somewhat 
more adroitly from the pricing ap- 
proach actually carry this responsi- 
bility for full and continuous em- 
ployment within the industrial sys- 
tem itself more effectively and at 
less cost than by allowing it to slip 
over into the hands of public 
agencies, where the magnitude of 
the task, the remoteness and inflex- 
ibility of the agency, and suscepti- 
bility to political manipulation, 
might impair its efficient and eco- 
nomical functioning?” 

No categorical answer is given to 


in Foreign Affairs 


another indication of closed coopera- 
tion with Latin and South American 
countries. 

In that connection, Washington's 
diplomats see interesting implica- 
tions in Brazil's recent refusal to 
honor German “clearing marks.” 

Behind the scenes, it is being fore- 
cast that this may presage a trade 
war which, if it does result in an end 
of German-Brazilian trade, is bound 
to have an important effect on the 
trade balance of the United States 
and Brazil. 


A PROMISE—AND A WARNING 

At the week-end attention focussed 
on two remarks made from the op- 
posite ends of the earth, both hav- 
ing as their substance the moot 
problem of armaments. 

Speaking to thousands of Cali- 
fornians at Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay, site of the Interna- 
tional Exposition soon to be held, 
President Roosevelt sounded a call 
for world armaments reduction, ex- 
tending to other powers a blanket 
invitation to join the United States 
in such an effort. 

But almost in the same breath 
came this warning: “In two hours 
I hope to review the United States 
Fleet, now at anchor in this great 
harbor. It is not merely a symbol, it 
is a potent, ever-ready fact in the 
national defense of the United 
States.” 

The next day, in London, Sir John 
Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
during debate on armament costs in 
the House of Commons, declared: 
“The future we are preparing for 
our children should make us shud- 
der.” Sir John, however, defended 
the all time world record budget of 
$5,000,000,000 for war preparation. 
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progressive price * sions of the Brookings Institution # uals fixed price But 
study of “Industrial Price Policies the Brookings study has the 
and Economic Progress.” 

The essential conclusion is that 
older types of price-making, through by 
the operation of free markets, cal 
longer really govern the economic 
machinery. 

Now the place of the markets is 
taken over more and more by the 
executive of the big corporation ex- 
ecutive who arrives at an admin- 
istered price, not necessarily influ- 


against truly on 
policy.” 

Then he says further: 

“There may also be another type 
of banker influence over corporate 
management when the banker turns 
manipulator. One of the most 
disastrous cases of price mainte- 
nance under circumstances which 
indicate stock market influence was 
the pegging of copper prices dur- 
ing 1929. ...It would not seem that 
price policy can be socially conceived 
when executives or directors have 
an active, if not dominant, interest 
in window-dressing the market for 
securities by making prices contrib- 
ute to short-run earnings rather 
than long-run efficiency and devel- 
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ticularly in the automobile and radio 
industsies, where  price-lowering 
policies have brought striking 
sults in increased volume of produc- 
tion and sales 
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the vision 
the book records, 
he not entirely 
his price problem 
to that solution which commends 
itself to his own mind as commer- 
cially most satisfactory or economi- 
cally most sound. Often he is con- 
by strongly entrenched 


scale 
technique and pr 
tion 


ments which often can not 


1s 
involve large 


strained 


opment.” 

At this point attention turns in 
the study to large corporations and 
their influence on markets and on 
prices. 


TRUSTS AND CORPORATIONS 

In the period at the turn of the 
present century the country saw the 
growth of “trusts” which had the 
avowed purpose of getting control of 
an entire industry as a means of 
rigging prices and thereby getting 
a larger slice of the national income 
for the owners. Mergers of that 
period gave the so-called “trusts” 
control of about 40 per cent of the 
country’s manufacturing output. 
About this same degree of control 
rested in the hands of “giant” cor- 
porations in 1929. 

On that subject, however, the au- 
thors say: 

“Looking a little more closely, 
however, one perceives that there 
was a radical difference in kind ‘be- 
tween the 40 per cent of manufac- 
industry which was domi- 


turing 


= nated by ‘trusts’ in 1904 and the 40 


customs of the trade, the pressure 
of more formal organizations, or the 
theories and attitudes of his bank- 
ers to follow a somewhat different 
course.” 

Here, then, is a new line of in- 
vestigation. What external pressures 
are there that bear on the price- 
maker in industry who now takes 
the place of the once competitive 


per cent which was carried on by 
‘giant’ corporations in 1929. For, al- 
though they often failed to achieve 
this end, the outstanding aim of 
most of the combines of a genera- 
tion ago was to control the market, 
suppress competition, and raise 
gl) 

“The ‘giants’ of today rarely ap- 
proach either in actuality, or in 


—Underwood 
DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE 

UST as the Administration’s inquiry into monopolistic practices 
gets under way Brookings Institution makes public a study by 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, director of its Institute of Economics, pur- 
porting to show that competition has not declined with the growth 
of large corporations. Dr. Nourse had as co-author on the study, 

Dr. Horace B. Drury, staff member. 





free market? 

Dr. Nourse finds that there are 
first of all many customs and rules 
in the business itself that guide price | often attained in the earlier years. 
policy. He names the “basing point” |. . The man who today tries to 
System of price determination as a fence in an industrial highway and 
case in point. Then there are trade exact an exorbitant toll from those 
associations and “institutes” ex- who would travel this road to con- 
ercising a strong influence on price | Sumer satisfaction is in danger of 
policy. The Government itself defeating himself. Under modern 
through its Robinson-Patman Act conditions of technology, applied 
and its Miller-Tydings Act exercises science is likely to find other meth- 
a powerful influence on price poli- ods of progress. The chemist will 
cies, not always in the direction of build a detour around him, the 
flexibility or necessarily in the direc- physicist will drive a tunnel under 
tion of sound practice. him, or a biological overpass will be 


devised.” 
EFF 
ae OF SAI CONTED, CONCLUSIONS SET FORTH 
Even more attention is paid to 


: Whether or not this view is cor- 
banker control—a subject that is 


rect is a further question that is to 
going to get a good deal of atten- | be studied by the Government's 
tion of the new National Economic : 


aieniitten aan by C Economic Committee, which is in- 
c set u , ress eee 
i p by Congress. terested in finding out whether big 


business now exercises control over 
the issuance of use of important 
patents and processs. 

All of this leads up to the conclu- 


aims, the degree of preeminence in 
their respective industries which 
was generally sought for and 


enced by the free market of the old- 
fashioned capitalism. 

“Since the whole industrial system 
is organized on the basis of price,” 
Dr. Nourse says, “the office of the 
industrial executive has now become 
the center of significant action 
Upon the nature of his price phi- 
losophy and the manner in which it 
operates in determining the 
attention of who are 
cerned as to 
progress should cl 

“While the grain 
other parts of the commodity mar- 
ket are still the birthplace of prices 
for many agricultural products, it 
is in the office of the industrial ex- 
ecutive that we find the birthplace 
of prices for an increasing number 
of industrial products.” 

Some people want to 
problem by breaking up the large 
units in industry as a means 
bringing back the “good old days” 
when markets rather than individ- 
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“Experience does show,” Dr. Nourse 
writes, “that at times the commer- 
cial or investment banker's influence 


is thrown in favor of a static and 
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(See Article and Pictogram on Page 1) 


BENEFITS 


State by State Record of Emergency and Relief Bounties MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 

From the Federal Treasury Since March 4, 1933, as — oo cern 
Compared With Federal Taxes Paid Ohio $1,111,399,432 $ 865,343,000 
Fa tt EE Michigan 1,036,349.915 540,641,000 
SOUTHERN STATES Indiana 378,446,994 396,761 
Total Taxes Illinois 1,760,522,210 1,013,270.000 
Paid Wisconsin 342.080.9983 447,303.000 
60,052,226 Minnesota 279,870,775 452,323,000 
24,260,230 Missouri 499,237,139 484.852.000 
138,864,131 ae 107,775,68% 65,865,000 
139,844,700 North Dakota 7,608,822 8,151,000 
501,544,264 South Dakota 7,997,460 
152,733,413 132 Nebraska 68,980,313 
19,030,416 132 Kansas 104,677,319 

1 551,927,310 84 es 

256,619,422 153 Total $5,.704.947,055 
465 458.062 135 Benefits received per capit 


128 
832,974,071 MOUNTAIN STATES 


oon 
Total Benefits 
Received 
360,243,000 
288,046,000 
221,726,000 
315,871,000 
264,023,000 
281.631,000 
257,887.090 9 
295,017,000 444 
390,898,000 102 
221,192,000 36 
390,271,000 40 
788,363,000 75 
293,251,000 308 


Benefits Recd 
Per Capita 
$124 
141 
133 
102 

90 


Taxes Paid 
Per Capita 

$ 21 
12 
83 
45 
172 
72 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .. 
Texas 

Virginia 


31,607.000 
296 
i 


3.891.000 


$5.686,081.000 


Middle Western St 
1 in Middle Wester 
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$4,378.419,000 T< 1 See I : F 
| Arizona 13,076,302 $193,324,000 
New Mexico 8,116,500 138,007.000 
Utah 27,482,007 27.575.000 
| Nevada 15,491,137 98.680.000 
Colorado 115,760,089 239,368,000 
Wyoming 10,409,337 94 807.000 
Idaho 12.980.333 154.415.000 
Montana 26,308,753 266.279.000 


$4,326,541,406 
Taxes paid per capita in Southern States. - $118 
Benefits received per capita in Southern States, $120. 
EASTERN STATES 
Total Taxes 
Paid 
50,278,218 
31,771,229 
14,308,562 
689,940,602 
294,289,156 
111,661,684 
4,417,059,877 
795,976,010 
1,667 663,096 
77,277,973 
362,643,329 
234,646,406 
104,160,342 


Benefits Recd. 
Per Capita 
$118 
111 
156 
127 
88 
98 
141 
112 
121 
125 
117 
105 
528 


Taxes Paid 
Per Capita 


Total Benefits 
Received 
101,275,000 
56,628,000 
59,575,000 
562,772,000 
153,966,000 
66,958,000 
831,977,000 
484,365,000 
229,639,000 
233,368,000 
196,588,000 
27,303,000 
331,016,000 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

West Virginia . 
Maryland 

Delaware ; ite 
District of Columbia... 


WE Siidsiez ...$ 229,624,458 
Taxes paid per capita in Mountain S 

Benefits received per capita in Mou: 

PACIFIC STATES 


$1,312,.458,000 


1»S 


Taxes I a efits 


R € 
Washingtof ........ .785,97 $ 373.829.000 
California 952,892,000 
166 Oregon 228.418,000 
555,139,000 
in Pacific S : 
apita in Pacific Stat 


...$8,851,676,484 $5.335,430,000 Total $1 
Taxes paid per capita in Eastern States, - $218. 
Benefits received per capita in Eastern States, $131. 
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in proportions. The 
among pigmies, which 
to try to restore, is 
Competition 
more pro- 
we find in- 
austrial marshaling their 
mighty resources perfect new 
techniques and new schemes of or- 
ganization through whose use more 
and better goods may be put within 
the masses.” 


ny by 
as keen and mucl 
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of results 


tl giants 


to 


the reach of 

Dr. Nourse, however, points out 
that the modern industrial system 
ast. responsibility on the 
executive who exercises 

prices. Then he leads 
up final conclusion of the 
study in the following paragraphs: 

“With the growth of a more come 
plex industrial system, there is less 
enterprise and more 
concentration the hands of core 
porate officials. If they are to be 
safe custodians of our national pros- 
perity a system which gives 
them freedom in developing 
great enterprises, they must 
accept the responsibility of so con- 
ducting the system that the great 
of those no longer in a posi- 
self-employment shall still 
access jobs through which 
they may meet their needs up to 
the maximum made possible by our 
rich resources and advancing tech- 
niques. A sound pricing system is, 
as we have said all along, one which 
levelops capacity operation, and this 
implies employment of the nation’s 
full labor force. 

“Industrial employers are prone 
to call attention to the narrow 
vision, not to say stupidity, mani- 
fested in the wage policies of labor 
in demanding rates 
pay that they curtail 
number units of the single 
merchantable commodity which the 
has to sell—his labor. But 
much difference is there, after 
policies manifested by 
ese same employers when they 
ek to enforce a schedule of prices 
high result severely re- 
Stricting their ability to utilize fully 
the capital goods of which they are 


trustees? ... 


THE PRACTICAL QUESTION 
“Let no one suppose that what we 
here expressing is a mere pious 
homily on some altruistic but im- 
practicable scheme of business man- 
agement. We are not proposing that 
business men play the role of Santa 
Claus and turn over their wealth to 
the public or that they work for only 
pay. It is an intensely 
question we are asking, 
What type of price ad- 
justments are needed to cause our 
lic system to function so per- 
tly that out of maximum product 
stockholders of corporations as well 
as all other participants may derive 
the largest return which can be con- 
tinuously maintained by the produc- 
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tive process 
“The answer to that question in- 
‘olves the harmonizing of the new 
operation, the new 
anization, and the 
of price. 


e 


iniques of 


is of org 
philosophy 
The only answer to this question 
we are proposing is that given 

by those business men who have 
accepted the challenge of finding 
y organizing production so as 
wants within the pur- 
power of the workers who 


produce the goods. 


WHERE CAPITALISM FELL SHORT 
“When the same understanding 
the economic process has been 
ly disseminated and acted upon, 
Dusiness as a whole will demonstrate 
that can furnish opportunity for 
the whole laboring population to ap- 
their effort with the best of 
equipment to the satisfying of their 
wants 
It s the 


ment of 


ply 


distinctive achieve- 
capitalism that it has 
made available more efficient tech- 
niques and equipment to the 
labor force. It has been its chief 
coming tl has not fully 
ways of ad- 

the pecuniary part of 
system that labor shall be 
at all times to apply itself as 
wishes to the satisfaction 
its want 
But if tl 
imaginative 
be 


short 
succeeded 
unuistering 


sO 
Sep + 
as 1 


more courageous and 
type of price making 
generalized, this limitation 
capitalistic production will 


can 
upon 


disappear. ... 


CHALLENGE TO ‘FULL ENTERPRISE’ 
“If the American business man 
demands the right of freedom of 
economic enterprise, society in 
granting it to him may properly 
ask that he use that freedom ag- 
gressively in the public interest. 
“This, to our way of thinking, is 
the challenge which the industrial 
system makes to the industrial ex- 
If he cannot meet the 
system of free enterprise under pri- 
vate capitalism is doomed to a con- 
dition of invalidism, low vitality, and 
unproductiveness which is utterly 
incompatible with the natural re- 
sources, productive equipment, and 
man power which the nation has at 


i+ 
al, 


its disposal.” 
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T IS sometime iid the + 
| chief purpose of studying condl- Massach use 1} 1e Cou 
tons in foreign countries 1s ‘0 OD- | CONTRAST IN DEVELOPMENT 
tain argumentative weapons for us¢ 
1 dispute out conc nie a ! € pl n 
This may or m ) €x- om rea 
planation of the recent departure picket 
of two committees to study labor - < ‘ 10M 
relations abroad. The first was sent up a em- 
by President Roosevelt ‘ k ps ei in 
ago. The second, a committee o 3 "a = bi 1 
one, left last week he pe ) f . , Dl 2 
Senator Edward R Den yf " , yu ; 
Nebraska, one of the principal ¢ . When ws abie lO 
ics of the Nationa! Labor Relation: pi 2 poe . 
Act \ L ae . ates rug- 
Senator Burke said he would make ‘ ( ly in cou 
ce I al Gove ne! wa 
_ ‘ = , d ' , o 
) legislate regard- 
With employers and work- ms exe 1 very 
| € 
| ers the controversy rages os a Bail 
| over new trials in the law of las cov 
th t G Bri 0 , 
| industrial relations. ne 
| American studies of condi- H 
| tions abroad may lead to riage abe Ms ; 
clearer comparisons. in ret id 
British and American regu- I ag bg ee iio 
lations are compared suc- mined in the United S de- 
5 ! e ( 19 
cinctly in this article. romp: sree — 
o Was aDd( f l! 
sae eteie " iv 18 nd b 
an investigation of his own in pos- DAR he nw ag 
sibly five or more countries, including unfavorable < tei he 
England, France and Germany. Thé previo 
commission sent by the President ” re 
will visit officially only Great Britain for 
and Sweden, with chief em} yn 
Great Britain. 
THE BRITISH LABOR LAW 
One reason for the special intere¢ 
in British labor relati the simi 
larity with conditions ted 
States. In addition enactment 
of a law by the British Pa amen 
in 1927, which cel re- 
strictions on the right to strike, has 
been frequently spoken of f b 
by employer groups. The “responsi- 
bility” of British wnions has been 
praised. On the other hand, labor 
officials have called attention to the 
almost complete absence of “indus- 
trial munitioneering,” of police vi0- 
lence, of “runaway shops,” of “yellow 
dog contracts,” and of the accept- 
ance of bargaining procedure by 
employers. 
On both sides, the appare con 
tention has been that in Gre Brit- , & I 
ain the opposition was more rea- Wagve-Hour Administrator 
sonable. Recent s Ss, however, Elmer F. Andrews, New York State's 
governmental and other, tend to labor con ssioner, who has been aj 
show that, although temperament pointed administrator of the new 
may have something to do w ich wage-hour law by the President 
differences between the two coun- 
tries, the element of time and ex- 
perience in dealing wtih industrial was establishe Great Bi 1 
problems has even more. British la- 1906 No yrresponding h 
bor legislation caine much earli¢ rer ed he United S 
than Federal labor laws here, ye O ( d, Great Bi 
America has in some respects blazed has no lav ( 
new trails in the law of industri to disc 
relations tivity « 
Labor unions Great Bi in f 
back to the 14th century, when the max iK 
country was just emerging from the he 1 W 
feudal system and when was ul 
lawful for employers (then known as 
masters) to pay wages different from 
those set by the government Al A N Di : 
though it was not he 18 ew lagnosis 
century that a labor contract be ° 
pile labor organization Of Business Hs 
few trades had attained consic ) 7 
power at least a hundred ye , 
earlier. Labor law lagged behin commi 6 
practice, the courts continuin , 
hold until 1815 that unions, were 
conspiracies in restrain of tra ‘ © 
It was 17 yea une 
right o labor ) organize i 
@stablished legally in the U1 < pare exp ’ . 
( r 
as ba te t pe ie d 
; G 
ALL i \ Hy Th ' 
CLEVELAND \ t be yee 
feat B of Di 
oy ny ‘ . ; ) 
(LadiateRed # « 
: Bu ( 6 | ‘ 
FROM THIS eee White H 
p < f “WV 
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TWO STUDIES OF BRITISH LAW; 
POSSIBLE EFFECT ON WAGNER ACT 





coal mining, 
ture and a few others afford 


there are fewer ex- 


erminin + try, although 
intly of manufa 
argainin enc examples. 
Neverthele ere is longer s- | In practice 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE MARITIME LABOR BOARD WEIGHS ANCHOR 
N ALERT camera man was on deck as the Maritime Labor Board, 


recently appointed by the 1 
time labor disputes, met in Washington for its first meeting. 


2resident to act as mediator in mari- 
Left 


to right: Dr. Louis Bloch, of San Francisco; Chairman Robert W. 


Bruere, of New York; 


and Claude E. Seehorn, of Denver. 








wit 


the 


ie 


yf bargaining in Great Britain amples of employers in England at- 
More industries deal on a country- tempting to operate in the face of 
basis with unions representing strikes. This fact is chiefly respon- 
employes. There are relatively sible for the appearance of less vio- 

ch arrangements in this coun- lence there than in labor disputes in 


pottery @ this 


country. Industrial 
on a commercial basis is said 
virtually unknown in Great Britain 


rganizea 


esplonage 


nor is strike breaking an o 
business 

“Runaway shops,” that is, attempts 
by employers to escape bargaining 
by removing their plants elsewhere 
are declared to have no counterpar' 
in England. This has been accounted 
for by the small extent of the coun- 
try and the absence of States having 
different laws and different admin 


istrations. 
Minimum wage laws in Great 
Britain go back to 1909. The first 


such law enacted by Congress here 
becomes effective or Oct. 24 next 
The proportion of gainfully occu- 
pied persons who are organized into 
unions is not substantially different 
between the two countries when ag- 
ricultural workers are excluded from 
calculation, these much more 
numerous here in relation to popula- 
about 5,000,000 union 


being 


tion. There are 


members in Great Britain. The es- 
timated number here is in excess 
of 8,000,000. In the United States, 


however, the last five years showed 
a phenomenal spurt in organization 
whereas there has been little growth 
in British union since 1920 

This fact accounts in part for the 
relatively fewer strikes in Great 
Britain in the past ten years. Union 


to be 









=> 
recognition i ed as the cause of ) ions in Great Britain. 
for several times as many strikes in The British Labor Party is pledged 
the United States as in Great Britain _ to re The main provisions of 
even after allowance is made for the the law have never been invoked 
difference in population Finally, labor in Great Britain has 
There is nothing in America cor- for years been an active participant 
responding to the British Trades in politics A corresponding move 
Disputes Act of 1927, which outlaws in America is in the initial stages, 
strikes to coerce the government possibly because labor legislation has 
This law was the first in nearly a | only recently been considered a 
century which restricted the rights function of t Federal Government. 
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; A 
route of the Empire Builder 


Complete 
Vacation 


" Glacier Park 


If you like riding, hiking, boating, climbing, camp- 
ing, camera hunting, trout fishing or just loafing, come 
to Glacier National Park and its next door neighbor 

Waterton Lakes Park in the Canadian Rockies. 
Here you can enjoy your favorite diversion—plus 
seeing America’s ““most sublime wilderness,” 60 
glaciers, 250 lakes, 900 miles of trails and 1001 water- 
falls. Hotels, chalets, tent camps at reasonable rates. 


GET MORE INFORMATION -<-<--------— 


Tam interested inatripto. 


Please send me information, 








A.J. DICKINSON a a te 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
GreatNorthernRailway, Address.....-..-.---------------- ° 
St. Paul » 
» Minn ee eae ee ee “ 
(If student, please state grade...... ) M10 
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Employer-Employee Contracts 


Aar EEMENTS between employers 
and employees have taken on new signifi- 
cance in the past vear. 

The federal law requiring recognition 
of unions chosen by a majority of employees 
and the necessity for bargaining “in good 
faith” has given rise to many important 
agreements where previously employee rela- 
tions were conducted on an individual basis. 

Volume 1-A of “Labor Relations Refer- 
ence Manual” devotes 166 pages to such new 
contracts (in full text) and to clauses of 
many others classified by subjects. 


Nine Important Contracts 

Electric’s First Union Contract, 
recognition, providing for 
election of impar- 
modifica- 


General 
granting 


handling of disputes, 


tial umpire, posting of notices, 
tion of agreement, prohibition of “sit- 
down.” slow-down or stoppage. 


RCA Contract With a C.1.0. Union negotiated 
Edward F. MeGrady, granting union 
recognition, maintenance of wages, 36 
and 40 hour weeks, vacations, seniority, 
and providing for settlement of disputes 
and prohibiting union activity on com- 


by 


pany time or property. 


Contract Between Tennessee Electric Power 

Company and C.1L.0. Union providing for 
recognition, adjustment of 
erievances, arbitration, freedom in hir- 
senioritv as one of three factors in 


exclusive 
ing’, 
advancement, 
“Model” Agreement Between Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Company and 8.W.0O.C. cover- 
ing limited recognition, wage Increase, 
vacations, seniority and adjustment ol 


vances and discharge cases. 


etc. 


gre 

Conditional Closed Shop in Hosiery Industry, 
including ending of strike and re-instate- 

} “ rp 99 

ment of strikers, wage scale, “check off, 

preference for union members. 

Silk and Rayon Manufacturers Association 
Avreement with T.W.O.C. covering closed 
shop, minimum wage, piece work, child 
labor, strikes and lock-outs, impartial 
chairmen, grievances. 

Wave Contract for Rail Operating Employees 

Wave Agreement for Railroad Non-Opera- 
tors 

Mutua! Aid Pact of A. F. of L. Union of Meat 
Cutters with Retailers 


Seven Studies of Clauses 


Included in this section are seven studies of 
clauses dealing with various phases of 
contracts. Typical contracts in many in- 
dustries were studied and the principal 
differences are grouped and analyzed for 
these studies covering: 


Union Recognition 
Hours and Overtime Pay 
Grievance Procedure 
Seniority Systems 
Contractual Bans 
Lock-outs 
Vacation Systems with Pay 
Special Types of Clauses in Contracts, 


on Strikes and 












VOLUME 1-A 


T | 
HE series, “Labor Relations Reference Manuals,” puts in one place all of the impors 


tant material dealing with industrial relations and brings everything up to date by a new semi- 


annual volume. 


A remarkable 


and novel situations. 
at the left.) 


Important statements by labor leaders, em- 
ployers and government administrators, bearing 


on labor questions. 


Official statement by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board of the meaning of the principles 


established by its decisions. 


Results of 


A.F.L., C.1L.0. and independent unions. 


study of clauses in hundreds of 
employer-employee contracts, and the full text of 
nine of the newest contracts involving unusual 
(This section is described 


elections showing 


The second in the series, known as Volume I-A, ineludes in its 1.100 pages? 


Digest-summaries of every decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board from August, 
1937, to March, 1938. Previous decisions ap- 


peared in Volume 1. a 


regulations of the various state 
boards. Important decisions of 
these state labor relations boards applying the 
specific laws under which they operate. 


Rules and 


labor relations 


Court opinions, both federal and state, deal- 
ing with labor relations, anti-injunction, transpor- 
tation of strike-breakers, etc. The text of these 
laws are included in Volume 1, 


trend toward 


Labor Relations Reporter 


These volumes, published semi-annually, are part of the service 


known 


weekly 


ing your position, 


as “Labor Relations Reporter’ 


> whieh includes, in addition, 


issues of 21 to 10 pages containing: 


oop. . ss . " 
Page One Summary” of developments during the week affect. 


Can be read in less than five minutes, 


Digests of all NLRB and court decisions in labor cases. 


Latest, unbiased reports on what is actually happening in 


, ‘ 
labor disputes, grievances, settlements. 


ing with recognition, seniority, overtime, pay 


Views of labor leaders, employers, government officials, 
Analyses of elections selecting bargaining agents. 


Studies and text of typical contracts, special clauses, ete., deals 


scale, ete. 


Digests of proceedings of the National Labor Relations Board 


—hearings, complaints, elections, orders. 


&. 


Conciliation methods and their application, 


For further information regarding “Labor Relations Reporter” and the Manuals write: 


2253 M Street 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 





Exgcutive Offices Washington, D. C. 
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Higher Wage Rates: 
Effect of Recovery 





The President's emphasis on 
wage levels. What a new wave of 
hourly wage increases could do to 


recovery. Stress on income. 





IRST signs 
new Sti 
in private 
President 
His st is for higl 
key to prosperity. That 


Roosevelt 


It received its latest 

Texans 
“You 

Roosevelt said, 

portance of not 

route of cheap 

Cheap wages mean 10¥ 

ing power mean: 
Earlie 

States Ste 

out 

tled for 


need 


simuit 


gress and h I lin 
standard nm WPA projec 
President Roos It’s thesis is that high hour 
prosp 
Roosevé 


with 


rates of pay ar requirement of 

The 
pends for advice do not 
this Neithe 
vate industry go al 
that a gene 
dustry unles: 

has picked 


more rapidly than it has | 
GOAL OF YEARLY INCOME 


Rather 
Government economists stress the 
planning for a wage on an hourly basis that will 
permit a sufficiently attractive price level to con- 
sumers to attract a large volume and 
thereby to assure a high yeary income. 
rather than the hourly wage 
New Deal econ 

The 
may be stir 
the country by 
rates of pay. 

Their reason for this 
are encouraged to demand sharp wage increases 
at the first sign of recovery. These demands, if 
granted, can lead in turn to higher prices. Price 
increases, experience snows, usually more than 
cover wage increases. Higher prices, in turn, al- 
fect sales volume and sales volume affects 
volume of production. Prosperity full em- 
ployment lie in a rising volume of production 


WAGE FLOOR ACCEPTED 


Little opposition is found among Government 
economists to the idea minimum wage in 
industry below which no employer can go in fix- 


econom whom Mr 


thesis 


hourly wage, 


importance ol! 


than stressing 


of Duslnes: 


Mists 


President’s own advisers t 
himsell 


trouble for 


constant empnasis upon 


thought is that workers 


tne 


and 


oi a 
the idea 
than 


yun- 


ing wages. But there is little support for 
that wages artificially 
that which the consuming capacity of 
try can carry represents a desirable goal 

Planners coming more and mor¢ 
clude that the answer to sustained rity is 
found in control over 


set at a level higher 


the ¢ 
are to con- 
prospe 
the industrial price level 
and over the flow of investment funds into pro- 
ductive use. The important element in the 
price level is wages. 

If a drive for w 
the White House 
covery, with 
corollary, then the 
tained recovery is 

Officials point out that governments 
find that the first 
wage control 

If competition is t 
ting, then Government 
comes something more 
sibility for the future. 


most 


ponding 
outlook 
regarded as uncertain 


that 


corres 
for orderly and sus- 
pian 
is one of 


problem they fact 

wage set- 
be- 
pos- 


ci rol ; wages 
+ 
U 


academic 


ITLE REGISTERED [ S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverusmen? 


RICHARD C. PATTERSON, 5R., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce: The investigation of busi- 
ness practices to be made by the 

nomic Committee will not a wit 
pedition. We are not looking for sc 
investigation is obtain a 
plete, accurate f industries in 
which competition is really effective. 

We are interested also in studying those 
dustries where competition is not effective ana 
finding out why it is not w far is com- 
petition ineffective ause of the patent situa- 
tion; the tariff tuation; liberate collusion 
among manufacturers; limited natura! resources: 
or because of Only 
by knowing to what extent these factors affect 
business can we take make our economic 
System operate smoothly effectively ana 
frovide a steadily increas tandard of living. 

Let us hope that we ear up once and 
for all the answers to many of problems 
which threaten the orderly our sys- 
tem of free, individual enter; , 

With the whole-hearted assist ‘e of business 
I feel certain that our commit I 


Eco- 
Ch-vurning ea- 


Natienal 


ipegoats. The 


comul- 


in- 


concen ion of contro] 


the 


rogress of 


1 be success- 
ful in obtaining an accurate picture of this in- 
tricate economic system; h various ele- 
ments affect one another and where th 
lie. If such a result is obtained it will undoubt- 
edly be one of the greatest contribut 
nomic knowledge that een 
the present generati 

(From an address betore the Merchants 
Manufacturers’ Club of Chicago, July 6.) 


the controls 


to eco- 


10ns 


produced during 


| the than GF NBIC 
DEPRESSION GIVES GROUND ... MORE PAY 
FOR LABOR?... "REFLATION” AND INDUSTRY 





"MAP OF PREVIDUS MONTH 








BUSINESS activity in June, 1938, for the country as a whole showed 

a marked decline from the levels of the same month a year ago. The 
activity in the States as com 
The 20 States marked with a “double 
sun” enjoyed better conditions and in the 14 States marked with a single 


above shows the trend of business 


map 
pared with the national average. 
“sun” | 


average. 


I 





business activity was approximately the same as the national 
Fourteen States, with “suns” in eclipse, fell below the national 





MISS. 





COPYRIGHT 


the country. 








ALA 


changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
ments for all of the States were 14.40 per cent less in June, 
year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in 

prices, they showed the smaller loss of 4.98 per cent. 


1938 sy THe Unitrep Starrs News P ISHING 
C+ 


CorPORATI 


average. These comparisons are based by The United States News on 
the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 272 cities throughout 
The figures are corrected by giving consideration to 


Check pay- 
1928 then a 


average wholesale 


jjamsqrazs Are Today's Signs of Recovery Real? 


Why Federal Economists Look For a Sharp Upturn 


AS SIGNS of a turn in business become more 
‘ pronounced, a whole new series of ques- 
tions is being asked. 

If there is 
How 


Are today’s recovery signs real? 
to be recovery, what will be its pattern? 
long can the next upward move be expected to 
last? Is the 1937 top likely to be surpassed? 

There is agreement among the Government's 
economic appraisers only with regard to the 


first question. All now are convinced that to- 





day's recovery signs are real. 
The Federal 


System index of department store sales shows 


Trade is improving. Reserve 
that trade last week was 6 per cent under one 
year ago as contrasted with 19 per cent under 
a few weeks earlier. Further improvement is 
showing in July. 

industrial 
scraping 


The rate of 
production is 
bottom. Steel 
tion is turning higher at 
Textile production is 
Automobile 


PRODUCTION RATE 
IN INDUSTRY NOW 
EXPECTED TO RISE 
33 per cent of capacity. 
production. 


produc- 


higher. So is shoe 
production is not quite as low as expected. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction is expected to hit bottom at 74 per cent 
of the 1923-25 level instead of the 70 per cent 
forecast by Government economists earlier. 
Commodity prices, particularly those most 
responsive to production increases, are heading 
higher. The Department of Labor index of the 
wholesale price of raw materials has been firm 
for more than six weeks, and in the past month 
has moved slightly higher. Scrap steel, lumber, 
rubber, and some other commodities have made 
sharp advances. This can become highly im- 
portant if sustained by actual demand. 
Consumer income is levelling of from its de- 
cline. The drop in industry's 
wage payments has come to an end. Govern- 
ment payments through WPA and other agen- 


precipitate 


cies are higher. Farm income is being main- 
tained about 13 per cent under last yeat 

Yet there continue to be unfavorable factors. 

Demand for bank credit still is contracting 
with a steady, week by week decline in commer- 
cial loans. First faint signs of disintegration 
in foreign currencies, reported earlier, now are 
becoming more clear. Even the British pound 
is affected by the sensational decline in Ameri- 


can purchases of foreign goods. 


But even if the rest of 
world does move 
depression 
will 


THIS COUNTRY MAY 
WITHSTAND ADVERSE‘® W° 

_ Slowly into a 
FOREIGN PRESSURES Baleed States 
be able to buck the trend in the considered opin- 


the 





ion of the Governr. 2nt forecasters. 


¢ 


Disagreement appears, however, in charting 
the pattern of the prospective recovery. 

One group of economists whose views carry 
weight at the White House has formed the con- 
viction that recovery take hold in the 
months just ahead and then will be given a big 


will 


push early next year by the concentration of a 
huge volume of Government payments through 
PWA, WPA, unemployment and 
AAA farm bounties. 

This push, so the economists figure, will be 


insurance 


enough to add substantially to individual in- 


comes and to corporation profits. Individuals 


in turn, can let loose what everyone seems 





What of today’s recovery signs? 
Are they real? Facts that supply the 
answers. 

An argument over the longer range 
business future. 














agreed is a pent-up demand for new homes. Cor- 
porations on their part can be expected to in- 
crease their plant and equipment outlay. 

In that combination is seen a period of recov- 
ery lasting three or four years before any major 
correction appears. 

An abundant supply of money, available at 
low interest rates, would be expected to feed 
the process of recovery once it really got under 
way. The idea of the planners is that Govern- 
ment spending could be contracted as private 
spending expanded in order to keep the ‘up- 
ward movement more orderly. 

The other group of economists, equally high 
in influence, thinks that the pattern outlined 
above is possible but hardly probable. 

In their opinion, the recovery that is expected 
to be getting under way will be pushed along 
next spring by Government spending. This can 
be expected to unloose some important demand 
for housing and for capital expenditures by in- 
dustry. Up to that point both sides are agreed. 


SOME FEAR RECOVERY But the second group 
MAY BE AFFECTED BY of economists is con- 


RP P vinced that the same 
SHA RICE RISES forces that upset the last 


period of recovery will appear to complicate 
the next. 

They point out that the first signs of demand 
have resulted in sharp price increases for lum- 
Building material prices generally have 
risen of late. In Chicago and Philadelphia, with 
building slowed down near to the vanishing 


ber. 


+ 


point, labor has demanded and has received 
higher hourly rates of pay. 

What is going to happen once a real building 
demand appears? 
find in what 


F ed early in 1937, 
happened earl; ) 


their 
At that time construc- 


These economists answer 


tion was taking hold. There appeared rather 
acute shortage in some types of skilled labor 
As 


soon as bottlenecks developed, prices skyrock- 


and in some kinds of building materials. 


eted. Skyrocketing prices knocked recovery on 
the head. 

Nothing has been done in the meantime to 
remedy the conditions that led to the 1937 bot- 
tlenecks. 

Government has made no effort to train addi- 
tional building trades workers or to build up 
the skills of those who are unemployed. No new 
machinery is available to be used to induce in- 
dustry to hold down its prices in the face of ris- 
ing demand. In fact, labor is getting set to 
make new demands that could force rapidly 
rising prices of finished goods, 

The result is that the second group of Gov- 
pretty convinced 


that any new recovery will rather closely fol- 


ernment economists is well 
low that of recovery preceding August, 1937, 
when the present depression set in. 

It is any Government 
economist, whether of the old school or the New 
Deal 


recovery of a prolonged type—free 


dificult to discover 


school, who feels than an old-fashioned 


from gen- 
eral Government participation—is longer possi- 
ble. The reascn is that the automatic controls 
of a fairly free world market, where currencies 
were based upon gold and competition was 
given play, now are gone. 

Government controls and Government spend- 
ing now take the place of those once automatic 
controls. 


But 
this country has not yet 


Government in 


FEDERAL ECONOMISTS 
SEE INFLATION AS 
SPUR TO RECOVERY , 

trols are necessary, nor 
has it learned how to gear its spending closely 


Con- 
sequently the economic life of the nation in 


learned exactly what con- 


to the movements of the business cycle. 


the period just ahead can consist of a series of 
jerks and jolts. 
All of the Government's economists are agreed 
that the underlying motif will be inflation. 
Differences center on how soon that jerk of 
recovery will be upset by a jolt of deflation, due 


to a runaway price situation, centered 


on labor 
costs. 
The immediate future is viewed with increas- 
ed optimism. 
OwEN L. Scorrt. 


| 
| 
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Effect of the Budget 
On Business World 





Dollar and cents meaning of 
Government spending program. 
Part played by unemployment in- 


surance. 





J 


' — is practical, dollars-and-cents meaning 
to bu men 





m in the cold figures of pros- 
Government income and outgo 
started July 1 


Iness 
Federal 


year that 


pective 
in fiscal 

Those 
he Government will 
in this 
billions 


employers of 


it, if plans are fulfilled, 
need to borrow four billions 
one of those 
workers and 
the use of 


figures s! 


However, at least 


from the 


new yea! 
will pe 
the 


money collected in 


borrowed 
country, 
payroll 
That leaves three billions to come from sources 
taxation. Those three billions of dole 
that the Government’s the- 


the dollars that 
prospective “net contribue- 


througn 


Laxes 


other than 
liars are 
orists refer to as 
power. 


tion” to purchasing 


THEORY UNDER INFLATION 

A dollar borrowed by the Government and 
spent for the things that industry and business 
has the same effect as a dollar bor- 
rowed by private industry itself and spent for 
the markec offers A three-billion- 
contribution” by Government can be 
same in its reaction upon private in- 
discovery of a new industry that 
amount 
theory which underlies the Govern- 
reflation effort 


has to sell, 


things that 
dollar “net 
much the 
dustry as the 
would spend an 

It is 
ment’s present 
The now Official 


tention is to “contribute” 


equal 


this 


suggest that the in- 
i $250.000,000 a month, 
on an average, to the stream of purchasing 
power. This Government contribution will be 
much lower than that during the remainder of 
this year and may be considerably higher during 
the six months that begin January 1. 

Spending look for 1939 to witness 
the real effect of Government spending. 


TOTAL SET AT NINE BILLION 

President Roosevelt’s latest budget figures show 
expects half of the Government’s con- 
to recovery to come through a decline 
receipts and half to come through in- 
creased spending. The prospect is that all of 
the spending agencies will be able to pour out 
barely a billion and a quarter more dollars in 
the new fiscal year than they were abie to pour 
fiscal year that ended June 30. 
total expenditures are scheduled to 
reach nine billion dollars. 

The figures show that WPA will bear the 
brunt of increased outgo and that PWA will ace 
count for much of the remainder. Slum clearance, 
or low-cost housing, for which Congress has pro- 
vided $800,000,000, is down for actual expendi- 
tures of only $10,000,000—showing the condition 
that program finds itself. 


figures 


theorists 


that he 
tribution 


In tax 


out in the 
However, 


in whicl 


THE INSURANCE TRUST FUND 

Another highly significant fact revealed by 
the new budget figures is that the Treasury ex- 
pects to find more doilars in its unemployment 
insurance trust fund one year from now than that 
fund contains today. The expectation is that 
$1,120,000,000 will be in that fund as contrasted 
With $872,000,000 on June 30. 

This increase would be in the face of expected 

vy unemployment and despite the fact that 

ates and the District of Columbia will be 
paying benefits for the whole year and every 
State and the District will be paying benefits for 
the last half of the year. 

In other words, unemployment insurance, in- 
stead of acting as a cushion for sustaining pur- 
chasing power whenever employment slackens 
appears on the basis of official figures to be 
geared in such a way that it subtracts from purs- 
chasing power even in periods of depression. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYRES, vice president, the Cleveland 
Trust Company: The spectacular stock market 
advance has definitely brightened the surface 
appearances of but it has not much 
fundamental realities. The passage 
of the pump-priming appropriations .. . brought 
some speculative buying into the security mar- 
kets with a rapid marking up of prices. 

Advancing stock prices always generate opti- 
mistic business sentiment. Business optimism 
actually creates some business improvement. 
Already there have been some advances in com- 
prices, and some imprevements in retail 
These are cheering developments, but 
they do not have much bearing on the prospects 
for a real recovery because they do not directly 
affect conditions in the heavy industries. 

teal recoveries come when business men have 
sufficient confidence in the prospects for profits 
to encourage them to make investments in their 
own enterprises by building plants, installing new 
equipment, and venturing into new undertakings 

It seems probable that the volume and dura- 
tion of business improvement in the second hall! 
of this year, and next year, will be mostly de- 
termined by the demand for new automobiles 
That industry led the way in the last recove ry 
not now appear to be any other 
industry ready and able to assume that kind of 
leadership. Unfortunately so many 
millions of automobiles bought in the last great 
wave of motor prosperity are still relatively new 
that another comparably large wave of deman 
for automobiles appears improbable. 

(From the current Business Bulletin of 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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The New Budget: A Deficit of 4 Billions’ 


Due to the falling olf in business 
and the consequent prospect of less 


need.’ + 








+ can families from dire 
| The hope did not materialize. The 
| 
| 


More Red Ink! 


ing is renewed to offset de- : =-- = 


President did ask and receive au- tax revenue, it is estimated that the 

President Roosevelt quad- thority to return to pump-priming receipts for the present fiscal year 

: : ° || expenditures As a result, revised will be more than 2 billio lollar: 

ruples his estimate of this |) ae | et billion dollars 

: a ; estimates made by Mr. Roosevelt on smaller than for the last. But the 

years deficit as pump-prim- | July 12 anticipate a deficit approxi- expenditures probably will far sur- 
| 






























pression. | 
Here is a summary of | | Revised Budget Summary 
’ . . 
the Government's financial | 
situation. General budget summary, based on revised estimates 
made public July 12, was tabulated as follows: 
: iat : Revised Estimate Actua 
I.—RECEIPTS Fiscal Year 1939 Fiscal Year 1938 
] 7 ) y Y ot y Ireside + 1 ai rig 
HEN wad Washington, President Internal revenue. ....scsececeees pueteuats 50,000 $5.674.318.436.66 
Roosevelt has frequent appoint- CRIED cg ccc caccccnaseeauaaheoues eovcce 278,120,000 359,187,249.57 
ments with the Government's book- Miscellaneous te eeeeereeeeeees 199,000,000 208,155,540.76 
keepers and tax collectors. They talk eae . = ’ 
+ +] +} , . Total YeCe@iptS....cccccee. .covssess $5,000,270,000 $6,241.661.226.99 
over the outlook for the dollars-and- 
cents business of Government much Il.—EXPENDITURES 
as do a department store manager 1, Legislative, civil departments and agen- 
, ee aS 5 ‘ Gles and the fudiciary*® ....cscsccvcce $1,317,500,000 $1,100,604,828.65 
and his buyers and Seuers in pian= 2. National defense ; -..ee++ 1,050,000,000 974,157 
ning for the coming year. 3. Veterans’ administration*..... pies 543,610,000 581,764.66: 
The President estimated to Con- 4. Agricultural adjustment program _..... 700,000,000 361,659,309.35 
: : 5. Civilian Conservation Corp........ eer 275.000,000 326 .382.547.61 
or .< Y ni mtd acis < 
Sones in January on one ba: is of 6. Social Security ear enens seeees 338,230,000 291,452,988.61 
those conferences that the Treasury 7. Interest on the public debt....... seseess 976,000,000 926,280,713.67 
books would show a deficit of less 8. Refunds rrierrie re 76,000,000 99.742,576.79 
than a billion dollars for the year 9. Recovery and relief veeee.ceeee 2,149,350,000 2,262.876,975.32 
, tt 10. Revolving funds (net) TIT ee Tre 391,961,000 169,329,903.75 
o t « 719) 
which began this wenn That would 11. Transfers to trust aCCOUNLS, CLC. .seeeees 567,506,600 606 657,587.18 
have been the smallest deficit in 12. Supplemental items iaxeesthebbass 600,000,000 606,657,587.18 
nine years, 0 ‘in , 
tal expenditures’ ...ceeeeeee+. $8.985,157,600 $7,700,909 ,327.27 
The budget message contained a " naa snbaii especies $1,700,900,337 
big “if,” however. The estimate was eS gg) ) errr ee ‘s 3,984,887,600 1,459,248,100.28 
based on the hope that private busi- IV.—DEBT RETIREMENT........... ° 100,000,000 65,464 .950.00 
ness would improve substantially. V—GROSS DEFICIT .........ssscccveee 4.084 887,600 1,524,713,050.28 


Part) 


“If it does not,” wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt, “I expect the approval of Con- 
gress and the public for additional 
appropriations if they become nec- 
essary to save thousands of Ameri- 


Includes general public works 
Exclusive of debt retirement 


program items 


pass nine billion dollars. 
The la single expense will be 
under the heading of “recovery and 


mating four billion dollars. This will 
be the largest in the recent red-ink 
when the 


rgest 








bens DIVIDEND NOTICE years except for 1936, 
ie ; “soldier bonus” was paid off relief,” including the money for the 
The President's statement told expanding WPA and PWA programs, 
much more about the financial con- for housing subsidies and loans of 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


many descriptions. Counting in half 
a billion dollars that the next Con- 
gress probably will be asked to add 


(See ac- 
official 


dition of the Government. 
companying table for the 
summary.) 





= The Board of Directors has . 
declared this day the following dividends RECORD RECEIPTS: A DEFICIT to these appropriations, the total 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A Reins under this heading will be $2,649,- 

No. 47, quarterly, $1.50 per share In the year that ended on June 000.000. Tt idit ? 4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 30, 1938, receipts from taxes, tariffs ‘ : mn ditional funds will 

No. 37, quarterly, $1.25 per share cock ethan a  : wens be needed, in the opinion of the 

s . é tne sources set ) ra— 

5% Cumulative Preference Stock sins President, because the recent relief 


No. 26, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


$6,241,000,000. Expenditures exceeded 
$7.700,900,000. At that, the difference 


payable on August 15, 1938, to holders of 








record at close of business July 20, 1938 
How ann H. Prt, Jr between income and outgo was the ¥ 
July 7, 1938 Secretary smallest since Mr. Roosevelt entered Will New Bank 





the White House 





Loan Regulations 


| Aid Investments? 
In the Question of the Week 


in the issue of July 11, THE 
Unitep States News sought 
an answer to the query: “Will 


the new bank loan regulations 
promote investment?” Many 

} replies in this symposium were 

| presented in that issue; others 
received since follow: 


ROBERT G. MERRICK, President, 
The Equitable Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Answers: 


DO not believe tiat 
any tendency deviate from 
established principles of judging 
credit risks or investment values by 
the banks in this city, in the 
sumption that the supervisory au- 
thorities will be more lenient 
There may be a more general 
position the banks to 
certain types of loans on which the 
attitude of the various authorities 
previously differed. There may also 
be a psychological reaction on the 
part of both the banks and the busi- 
ness community with 
the Federal authorities in encourag- | 
ing the flow of private money into 
business, but in my opinion, the 


of the ERIE EMPIRE is see een on 


there will be 


to 


as- 


dis- 


make 


among 





cooperate 


The "Buy-ography” 


i! 
| 





banks in this section have been only 
too anxious to do this all along and 
will not take materially greater risks 
to accomplish this 


/ 


' 

j @ In the Erie Empire, the heart of the industrial 
i East, you will find more than 10,000,000 families, 
hundreds of thousands of manufacturing plants and 
| retail outlets. Here is the world’s richest market — 
served by the Erie Railroad with heavy-duty, high. 
speed rail service. 


F. MORSE ARCHER, President, The 
First Nationa] Bank and Trust 
Company, Camden, N. J., 
Answers: 


If you ship from the West, Northwest, South, or 
Southwest, you will find Erie the gateway to this profit. 
able market. If you manufacture in the East, Erie 
provides fast service to the 43,000,000 people in the 
Erie Empire,connectswithallraillines Westand South. 


BELIEVE that the modified bank- 
ing regulations will in time cause 
commercial banks participate to 
a greater extent in permanent long- 
time financing of enterprises located 


to 


Utetiens 
















recent past has not been due to the 
unwillingness of the banks to lend— 
it has been due to the absence of 
borrowers, who have not been inter- 
ested in borrowing on any terms, 
regardless of the length of time in- 
volved in the liquidation 


D TRAINS * EXCELLENT MEALS 






AIR-CONDITIONE 
FINEST SERVICE * LOWEST FARES 





‘=| Let the Erie agent show you how to save on your in their communities 
j EL next shipment. I do not believe that there will be 
z ht 
f h af an obvious increase in the flow of 
g ub rivate money into local bi ; 
g 1S ‘ a privat y into i0Cai Dusiness 
f eb. * Travel the Scenic Erie | enterprises, as a result of these 
pe) eet | 8 : i = 
f EI between New York, Biagheates, Se ll | modified regulations, immediately. | 
\ wee ’ on, > a“ y”? *j 
H =I, Chautauqua Lake, Youngstown, Cleveland, A r The absence of the “flow” during the 
g coi 
H Fy eal 
ip 
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Unquestionably, however, a freer 
participation by banks should im- 
mediately result in the larger offer- 
ings of fairly long-term issues which 
are national in character, as banks, 
when examined, will not fear a de- 
preciated bond account as hereto- 


for 
tore. 
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appropriation was made only to 
carry through next February 
TREND OF FEDERAL SPENDING 
Further indications of the trend 
of Government spending are pro- 
vided by the substantial enlarge- 
ment of funds for the regular de- 


partments and the judiciary, for na- 
tional defense on sea, air and land, 
for subsidies to farmers for reducing 
their crops, benefit payments under 
the Social Security program, and in- 


18 





payments t veterans and support ol 


the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 


for 





sm 


months 


will be 
past twelve 
A much-discussed question in the 
the 


change since 


OQ 


apital is what 


January will mean for the public 
debt. The Treasury debt figure 
June 30 was $37,165,000,000. Accord- 
calculations, the debt 


$40,650,000,000 a year 


on 


ing to present 
will be over 


nence 


“RECOVERABLE ASSETS” 

The Administration analysts point 
out that about ten billion dollars of 
amount is listed as “recoverable 
form 


that 


assets.” The assets are in the 


principally of profit made from the 
lowering of the gold content in the 
dollar and of security for loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other “helping-hand” 


agencies 








some of the loans may 
never be paid off, and that 
might have to be written off ac- 
cordingly much as would be done by 


ernment that 


10SSeS 


a department store under similar 
circumstances. The RFC is taking 
that possibility inte consideration, 


having set aside almost $200,000,000 
of its profits to offset expected losses. 

No such precaution is open, how- 
ever, to the Government corporation 
which loans to farmers on 
their crops in the attempt to keep 
from tumbling. Con- 
ses up losses on that scors 


makes 


market 
gress Ma 
with renewed appropriations. 

A principal question among both 
economists and politicians is whether 
the Administration will seek to have 
Congress vote higher taxes to help 
meet the deficit. Studies looking 
toward tax revision are under way. 
The President has had little else to 
say on that score. 


prices 








= === 
Administration officials that business 


will improve so substantially thas 
the resultant revenue increase will 
make a general tax boost unneces- 
Sary. Protests by ousiness men that 
higher taxes impair confidence are 
remembered. In discussing the sube 
ject, the Treasury experts emphasize 
that they “hope” but do not “pre- 
dict” the existing levies will 
suffice in time to balance the budget 
and begin reducing debt 


tnat 


the 








CANADIAN GOLD MINES 
Latest Map and Analysis of the 
MALARTIC 


GOLD AREA 
forwarded upon request. 
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terest payments to holders of Fed- Rl oe 
z “ 60 KING STREET W. - TORONT 

eral bonds. In a few cases, as in It is recognized within the Gov- The hope is expressed privately by ONTO 
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THE COMPANY 


Prospectus. 


PURPOSE 


1935 
1936 
1937 


SERIES C 
BONDS 


Dated July 14, 1988. 





office switching equipment and connecting lines. 


CAPTTALIZATION 
First and Refunding Mortgage 3'2% Bonds, Series B, due December 1, 1964. .........45. ° 
Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes ale 
Advances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company (5% Demand Notes) ....... 
Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock—par value $100 per share............. eecccee 
Common Stock—par value $100 per share..... ; 

*At July 1f, 1938, notes sold to Trustee of Pension Fund had been reduced to $8,£07,658.89 and advances had 
increased to $8,600,000, 


The net proceeds, exclusive of accrued interest, from the sale of the $30,000,000 of Series C Bonds, after 
OF ISSUE deducting the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to 

approximate $29,193,000. Such proceeds are to be used to reimburse the treasury of the Company for 
past expenditures for extensions, additions and improvements to its telephone plant and the retirement of 
funded debt. Upon such reimbursement of its treasury, the Company intends io use treasury funds approximately 
1) $25,053,325 for the redemption at 115% of par value of 
its outstanding issue of $21,785,500 par value of Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock; and (2) approximately 
$4,140,000 for the partial repayment of advances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, parent. 
The Company expects to continue its established practice of borrowing from American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company on demand notes as need therefor may arise. 


equal to such net proceeds for the following purposes: 


“Total Income” 
months in 1937. 


UNDERWRITING 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$30,000,000 


(of which $28,900,000 are publicly offered) 


Dated July 1, 1938 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City or in St. Louis 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series C 
Due July 1, 1968 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Corporate Trustee 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. Coupon Bonds and registered 


Bonds, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1943, 105%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1948, 
104%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1953, 103%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1958, 102%; thereafter to and 


including July 1, 1964, 101%; and thereafter, 109%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the 


States of New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Operating Total Interest Net 
Revenues Income Deductions Income 
$73,594,576.51 $17,145,574.823 $3,198,857.49 $13,946,717.34 
79,917 476.68 20,945 ,379.34 2,150,987 .00 18,794,392.34 
86,099 456.06 20,089,301.04 2,123,843.19 17,965,457.85 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $28,900,000 of these Bonds from the Company 
at 98%, or a total of $28,322,000, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 100%, ora 
total of $28,900,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $578,000. The payment 
for and delivery of such Bonds are to be made on July 19, 1938, but may be postponed to not later than July 29, 
1938. The Company has contracted to sell privately the remaining $1,100,000 of Bonds on or before August 1, 1938, 
to the Trustee of the Pension Funds established by certain companies affiliated with the Company, without 
underwriting discounts or commissions, at 98%, or a total of $1,078,000, plus accrued interest. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein, The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, all of the common stock of which, except Directors’ 
qualifying shares, is owned by American Telephone and Telegraph Company, was incorporated 

in Missouri in 1882, The Company is engaged in the telephone business in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas and ina small portion of Illinois adjacent to St. Louis. The properties of the Company consist 

mainly of telephone instruments and facilities for their interconnection, the latter consisting chiefly of central 
The Company is subject to regulation by the Federal 
Communications Commission and by state or local authorities in each of the states in which it operates, within 
their respective jurisdictions. The Federal Communications Commission has been engaged since 1935 in an 
investigation of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and its subsidiaries and presently has before it for 
its cdnsideration a critical report, proposed by one of the Commissioners, more fully referred to in the Offering 


Outstanding as of 
December 31, 1937 


$ 45,000,000.00 

8,317,265.94° 

3,500,000.00° 
21,785,500.00 
..  173,000,000.00 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Income Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus. 


Years Ended 
December 31 


Due principally to a decrease in toll service revenues, to increases in wages and to increased taxes, the Company’s 
for the 5 months ended May 31, 1938 was approximately 5% lower than for the corresponding 


The Series C Bonds will be issued under the Company’s First and Refunding Mortgage, as supplemented, 
and, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, will be secured, equally with the Company’s First 
and Refunding Mortgage 3/.% Bonds, Series B, by a lien on substantially all real estate, buildings and 
telephone plant owned by the Company in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas and appertaining to or useful 
in the transaction of its business in those States. The Mortgage does not cover any property in Kansas or Illinois. 
Series C Bonds are limited to the amount of $30,000,000 now authorized. The Mortgage, however, permits 
the issuance of additional bonds of other series, which would rank equally with the Series B and Series C Bonds. 
The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage 
without a release from or notice to the Trustees, and also provides for releases and substitutions of such property. 
No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any such disposal, release or substitution. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, 
have agreed to purchase $28,900,000 of these Bonds on the terms and conditions set forth in the Pur- 
chase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
& Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and by Messrs. Bryan, Williams, Cave § McPheeters, counsel 
for the Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about July 19, 1938, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the period 
set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


We Uniiad Saves ors 


July 18, 1938 
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“THE ROAD TOWARD BANKRUPTCY 


President Roosevelt Condemned the $5,000,000,000 Deficit of All Three Years of Hoover 
But Now He Forecasts a Deficit of $4,000,000,000 for This Year Alone, 
After Incurring Deficits Himself of More Than $15,000,000, 000 In 5 Years 


as Dangerous, 


(Every word of quotation on this page is reproduced from the messages to Congress or official statements by President Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


Excerpt From Message to Congress by 
President Roosevelt, March 10, 1933 
To ‘he Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Nation is deeply § vratified by the im- 
mediate response given yesterday by the Con- 
gress to the necessity for drastic action to re- 
eee ell improve our banking system. A like 
necessity exists with respect to the finances of 
the Government itself, which re quire s equally 
courageous, frank, and prompt action. 

For 3 long years the Federal Government 
has been on the road toward bankruptcy. 

For the fiscal year 1931 the de ficit was 
$462.000.000. 

For the fiseal year 
000.000. 

For the fiseal year 1933 it will probably ex- 
ceed $1,200,000. 000. 

For the fiseal year 1934, based on the ap- 
propriation bills passed by the last Congress 
and the estimated revenues, the deficit will 
probably exceed $1,000,000,000 unless imme- 
diate action is taken. 

Thus we shall have piled up an accumu- 
lated deficit of $5,000,000,000. 

With the utmost seriousness, I point out 
to the Congress the profound effect of this fact 
upon our national economy. It has contrib- 
uted to the recent collapse of our banking 
structure. It has accentuated the stagnation 
of the economic life of our people. It has add- 
ed to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Gov- 
ernment’s house is not in order and for many 


1932 it was $2.472.- 


reasons no effective action has been taken to 
restore it to order. 

Upon the unimpaired credit of the United 
States Government rest the safety of deposits, 
the security of insurance policies, the activity 
of industrial ente rprises, the value of our agri- 
cultural products, and the availability of em- 
ployment. The credit of the U nited States 
Government definitely affects these funda- 
mental human values. It, therefore, becomes 
our first concern to make secure the founda- 

National recovery depends upon it. 
Too often in recent histor y liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger. 


tion. 





Excerpt From Budget Message of 

President Roosevelt, Jan. 4, 1934 
Furthermore, the Government during the 
balance of this calendar year (1934) should 
plan to bring its 1936 expenditures, ine ‘Luding 
recovery wan relief, within the revenues ex- 
pected in the fiscal year 1936.... We should 
plan to have a de finite ly balane a budget for 
the third year of recovery and from that time 
on seek a continuing reduction of the national 


debt. 





Excerpt From Budget Message of 
President Roosevelt, Jan. 7, 1935 


lam. however, submitting to the Congress 
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One Year $2; Postag: to Foreign Countries Extra. 


The Record of Roosevelt Deficits 


$3,629.600,000 
3.001,800,000 
1,360,600,000 
2.707.400,000 
1,459.248,000 
3,984,887 000% 


1936 . 
1937 
1938 
1939 . 
Total 


*Mr. Roosevelt's own estimate. 





a a Budget for the fiseal year 1936 which bal- 
ances except for expe “nditures to vive work to 
the unemployed. If this Budget receives the 
approval of the Congress, the country will 
henceforth have the assurance that, with the 
single exception of this item, every current 
expenditure of whatever nature will be fully 
covered by our estimates of current receipts. 
Such deficit as occurs will be due sole ly to this 
cause, and it may be expected to decline as 
rapidly as private industry is able to reemploy 
those who now are without work. 





Excerpt From Budget Message of 
President Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 1936 


There is today no doubt of the funda- 
mental soundness of the policy y of 1933. 

Stated even more concise ‘ly, we can look 
forward today toa continued reduction of def- 
icits, to increased tax receipts, and to declin- 
ing expenditure for the needy unemployed. 

.. « Secure in the knowledge that stead- 
ily decreasing deficits will turn in time into 
steadily i incre sing surpluses s, and that it is the 
deficit of today which is making possible the 
surplus of tomorrow, let us pursue the course 
that we have mapped. 





Excerpt From Budget Message of 
President Roosevelt, Jan. 8, 1937 


Although we must continue to spend sub- 
stantial sums to provide work for those whom 
industry has not yet absorbed, the 1938 Bud- 
get is in balance; and, except for debt retire- 
ment of $401,515,000, it will remain in bal- 
ance even if later on there are included ad- 
ditional expenditures of as much as $1,537,- 
123,000 for recovery and relief. We expect, 
moreover, if improvement in economic condi- 
tions continues at the present rate. to be able 
to attain in 1939 a « ‘omplete ‘ly balanced Bud- 
get, with full provisions for meeting the statu- 
tory requirements for debt reduction. 





Excerpt From President Roosevelt's 
Message to Congress, April 20, 1937 


I propose to use every means at my com- 
mand to eliminate this deficit during the 
coming fiscal year. I regard it as ex- 
treme sly important that we should achieve a 


Address The United States News, ° 


a 





v 


2201 M Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


balance of actual income and outgo for the 
fiscal year 1938. and | appeal to you to join 
me ina determined effort to bri ing about that 
result. 





Excerpt From Message to Congress by 
President Roosevelt, Nov. 15, 1937 
The proposed Federal budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year also will shortly be ready for 
sdieneaion to the Congress—a budget which 
I expect can be brought within a definite bal- 
ance. 





Statement by President Roosevelt in 
Summation of the 1939 Budget 
as Announced July 12, 1938 


At the time the 1939 Budget estimates 
were prepare ‘d. it was hoped that the business 
recession had run its course and that e arly in 
the calendar year 1938 we would witness a de- 
cided improvement. In my Budget Me ssage 
to the Congress, however, I said: 


“Furthermore, the economic situation 
may not improve—and if it does not, | 
expect the approval of Congress and the 
public for additional appropriations if 
they become necessary to save thousands 
of American families from dire need.” 


Business conditions not only did not im- 
prove, but gradually grew worse. This made 
it necessary to request additional appropria- 
tions to provide work relief for the unem- 
ployed and to lay out a program of Federal 
public works which would not only aid the 
unemployed but would at the same time pro- 
vide a needed stimulus to business. The busi- 
ness recession will likewise affect our rev- 
enues for the fiseal vear 1939 and they will be 
materially lower and our e xpe nditures much 
greater than were e xpected seven months ago. 

It is now estimated that total receipts for 
the fiseal year 1939 will amount to $5.000.- 
270,000, as compared with actual receipts in 
1938 of $6.241.661.227. 

The estimated expenditures for the fiseal 
vear ng excluding debt retirement. agere- 
wate $8.985,157.600 as compared with ae tual 
expe be ‘s of 57,700,909,327 for the fiscal 
year 1938. 

The increase in the present estimated ex- 
penditures over the expenditure estimates 
contained in the 1939 Budget is $2,116,- 
000.000. 

The estimated net deficit (excluding debt 
retirement) for the fiseal year 1939 will be 
$3.984.887.600 which is an increase of $2,525,- 
639,500 over the actual net deficit for the fis- 
cal year 1938, and $3,035.000,000 more than 
the estimated deficit for the fiseal vear 1939 
contained in the Budget submitted to the 
Congress last January. This last mentioned 
increase Is caused by the increased e xpe ~ndi- 
tures of $2.116.000.000 and a reduction in the 
revenue estimate of $919,000.000. 
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Improvements to Interstate Pal- 
isades Park (New York-New Jer- 
sey) brought a yacht basin, park- 
ing spaces, many new features. 


Uncle Sam is a genial vacation host. Millions of 
Americans have played and loafed through the net- 
work of national parks and forests for many years. 
More recently, however, Federal funds have financed 
thousands of new recreational areas. To the city 
dweller has come parks, athletic fields, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, golf courses and other 
recreational facilities. To the tourist has come im- 
’ , , ; ‘ sroved highways leading to forest play areas. Mod- 
Scene showing tourists at Tunnel Window in Glacier on sae st tis ng te been ps. Mite in some 
National Park, Montana. of the nation’s most beautiful and historic locations. 
From Bluebeard’s Castle in the Virgin Islands to 
Timberline Lodge at Mt. Hood, Oregon, the Federal 
Government has blazed a new and unique recrea- 
tional pattern. And in so doing, it has made possible 
the employment of hundreds of thousands of persons, 
has sent hundreds of millions of dollars into industry 
for supplies and materials. 
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After restoration — Planters’ 
re 6 re: Street Scene at fairgrounds of Delmar, California, near San 
meahisiens Sreeneen en es “ Diego where the WPA constructed all the buildings. 
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AND IT’S THE IDEAL 
GRADUATION GIFT 


TOvsies from three smart and practical Waterman's 
Graduation Gift Specials a lifelong remembrance for the 
boy or girl about to receive a diploma. Here they are—just 
as you'll find them at your dealer's. And remember...these 
are Waterman's writing instruments! For more than a half 
century, they've been school and college favorites. Students 
today particularly prefer them for Waterman's fast-starting 
14-K Gold Super Point, tipped with 

hard and costly iridium. It goes through 

80 separate manufacturing operations prose omy 
before being finally hand-polished to $ 
perfection under a magnifying glass. 300 
Give a fast-starting Waterman's—the pen 


of TOMORROW today. a 


Wo. 3...A fine writing instrument 
available in attractive colors 
Sizes for men and women. Pen 


$3.00. Marching Pencil, $1.25 


LADY PATRICIA INK-VUE 

he smart, modern 

Pen made expressly for 

women. Sunset, Mist 

Black Lace. Pen, $5.00 

- } Matching Penc:!, $3. Also 

DE LUXE INK-VUE SET...An attractive men’s Ink-Vue Pens at $5 
gitt package Colors: Emerald-Ray 
Copper-Ray and Jet. The set, $12.50 
pen, $8.50; matching pencil, $4.00 


CHECK THESE LEVER FILLING 
WATERMAN’S VALUES: eee 


7-POINT SELECTION No gadgets. Still the most practicol 


and efficient mechanism—and the 


You pick from 7 different points, the easiest to operate. 


one best suited to your handwriting 


or profession. ym KeWWE 


= PERFECT POINT You know always when to re- 


Vi you could see a Watermon's __ fill with this perfected Visible FAST- STARTING INK! 
point under a microscope, you'd Ink pen—no guessing. Size Ilustrated is the convenient “Tip-Fill” 
ee marvel at its mirror-like smoothness. for size, Ink-Vue holds more J boftle...you get every drop! 2 oz. at 


It simply cannot falter or scratch! ink than other make pens. V 10c. Washable and Permanent types. 


se se | te erurorons Waterman’s 
WEST ‘ 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., New York 7 Chicago 7 Boston San Francisco « Montreal 
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All-year, all-weather sports 
at Timberline Lodge, Mt. 
Hood, Oregon. 








Romantic Bluebeard’s Castle in the Virgin Islands. 
Modernized by the Government for tourists. 








An “urban tonic’; Thomas Jefferson 
pool in the heart of New York City. 





Restored by the WPA—Lincoln Pioneer Village 
in Rockport, Indiana. 





Photos by WPA, Interior Dept. 





